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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 
Boston, March 16, 1892. 


On Saturday night last, the St. Botolph Club tendered 
a reception to Mr. Theodore Frelinghuysen Dwight, 
the newly-elected Librarian of the Boston Public Li- 
brary. An elaborate refection was laid out in the 
pleasant art gallery attached to the club house, and 
at the same time the eye was feasted with the beauties 
of a memorial exhibition of the paintings of the late 
Louis Ritter, whose untimely death recently caused 
widespread sorrow. 

Mr. Dwight belongs to a family which has given 
one president to Yale College; his training for the re- 
sponsible place which he is to fill has been such that 
his accession is regarded with the brightest anticipa- 
tions by those who have the welfare of the institution 
at heart, and his personal popularity among those who 
know him, as well as the favorable impression which 
he made upon those who saw him for the first time 
last week, give additional weight to the selection. 

Mr. Dwight is about forty-six years old, but his dark 
hair and moustache and his keen eye give him the im- 
pression of a younger man. It is the idea of the 
Trustees, at least that of Mr. Abbott, President of 
the Trustees that the most important thing for the 
head of a great institution like the Public Library 
to bring into it is an atmosphere. Great learning, 
revolutionary theories, systems of cataloguing, and 
many other things may be desirable; but that 
quality which shall inspire assistants with good 
will and zeal, and communicate subtly to the 
visiting public the feeling that they are welcome, 
that they are in a place consecrated to the highest 
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aims, that the very air they breathe so soon as they 
set foot inside the building is, as it were, sacred—that 
quality is essential. 

Itis with this endin view that the Trustees have set 
apart for the whole public without distinction of per- 
sons, in a truly democratic spirit, the great reading 
room, which they think will by its magnificence of pro- 
portion and simple grandeur of decoration serve in 
itself to educate the public. 

The Trustees have been subjected during the past 
few months to rather acrimonious attacks from vari- 
ous writers in several of the newspapers. One evening 
paper has kept a standing article in large type giving 
the names and addresses of the Trustees and demand- 
ing the appointment of a Librarian. The selection of 
Mr. Dwight, however, was a fost hoc and not a frop- 
ter hoc! A gentleman, who is said to have had 
a grievance against the Trustees because a corporation 
of which he was the president did not receive the con- 
tract for the purchase of certain books, wrote a series 
of long letters in another daily, rehearsing the history 
of the new library building and showing in what re- 
spects the Trustees had failed to do the ideal thing. 
This gentleman, who is the Trustee of a library in a 
neighboring town, made some excellent points, but 
some people thought that they detected an animus in 
his strictures. Then the report of the Trustees was 
published, including the report of the Visiting Com- 
mittee. A few verbal changes were made in this, and 
a tempest in a teapot ensued. 

But the appointment of the new Librarian is a 
measure which meets the popular approval and dis- 
arms criticism and meantime the new Library building 
is steadily approaching completion,and those who find 
fault with its interior arrangements either take great 
delight in its monumental exterior, or (if, as is the 
case with some, they think it is monotonous) console 
themselves with the thought that there is nothing 
rococo or tasteless about it. 

The first number of ‘‘ Two Tales ’’ appeared on the 
12th instant, and the immediate success which 
greeted it seemsto bode well for its continued prosperity. 
Miss Mary E. Wilkins, whose name undoubtedly con- 
tributed not a little to its wide sale at the news stands, 
has been making a considerable visit in Boston. The 
first edition of her collected juvenile stories named 
for its leader, ‘‘ A Pot of Gold,” is already about sold, 
and promises to be a great success. The publishers, 
D. Lothrop & Company, rejoice in the fact of her 
early work having appeared in Wide Awake, Mr. 
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D. Lothrop in February, when he announced to Miss 
Wilkins that he had collected her contributions into a 
good-sized volume, thus expressed himself: ‘I re- 
member with pride that our Wide Awake editors were 
the first to discover your genius to the reading public 
and have tried to make this first general collection of 
your juvenile stories worthy of their author.” 

It was rather a curious circumstance that permis- 
sion having been granted Harper & Brothers to make 
use of two or three of the Wide Awake stories, and 
they, having delayed in bringing them out, were an- 
ticipated by the publication of ‘‘ A Pot of Gold.’’ As 
an illustration of the gain that Miss Wilkins has made 
as regards remuneration, I saw it stated that “ Juliza,”’ 
the story that opened “‘ Two, Tales,” brought her ten 
times as much as she was paid for her early stories. 
Wide Awake paid her only ten dollars apiece for 
those that form ‘‘ The Pot of Gold ;’’ but the publishers 
with great generosity have written to her ‘that if the 
sales of the new volume are sufficient to justify them 
in so doing, they should be glad to make her some 
additional return, although the material had already 
been once paid for.” 

Miss Wilkins naturally hopes that it will indeed 
prove to be a pot of gold, but regrets exceedingly that 
she did not have a chance to correct the proofs or 
make such changes as her experience would have 
suggested. 

Owing to trouble with the photogravure, Boston’s 
new quarterly, Zhe Knight Errant, has been delayed 
in making its first appearance. This ‘“‘ Review of the 
Liberal Arts”’ is called on the title-page, ‘‘ a Magazine 
of Appreciation.’’ The expenses of publication are 
assured by forty guarantors who have pledged them- 
selves to furnish the cost of the first year's issue. 
The policy of the journai is announced as “the tilting 
at all that is unbeautiful in art, letters and life; the 
restoration of forgotten ideals; the upholding of the 
unity of art. These are some of the objects of what 
may well seem a forlorn hope. But, the circular 
proceeds to say, ‘‘the publication of Zhe Knight Er- 
rant is not a commercial undertaking, nor do its 
editors seek for it wide popularity, nor yet will it be 
representative, save in so far as it may voice ideals 
else well nigh inaudible in the current din.” In 
another place it is described as “‘ the venture of sun- 
dry men having no object other than to provide a 
place for the deliberate criticism of the arts of litera- 
ture, painting, architecture, sculpture, music, the 
drama and craftsmanship, working to this end without 
hope, or, indeed, desire of pecuniary return.”’ 

The title-page represents a “ gentle knight pricking 
on the plain,” or rather riding from a wood down into 
a fen where frogs croak and snakes hiss and skulls 
peep from the miry depths. On the heights above a 
castle looms, and the sun pours its rays through heavy 
clouds. It is a beautiful piece of engraving, and the 
printing, which is done at the Elzevir Press promises 
also to be of the very best. Among the contributors to 
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the first number are Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, Mr. Bliss Carman and 
Mr. Brander Matthews. 

Is not such idealism and enthusiasm refreshing 
under the very walls of Harvard, where “ enthusi- 
asm” ever since the days of Cotton Mather (albeit 
then with a different meaning) has been apparently 
repressed ? 

Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. also bring out this 
month a new quarterly review Zhe New World 
under the editorial charge of Professors Charles 
Carroll Everett and Crawford Howell Toy, of Har- 
vard; President Cone, of Buchtel College, and the 
Rev. Nicholas Paine Gilman. Mr. Gilman will be 
managing editor; he also retains the editorship 
of the Literary World. This review is really a 
phoenix of the old Unitarian Review ,; which dragged 
on for many years a precarious existence, too 
heavily weighted by its name. Now its aim is to 
discuss religion, ethics and theology from the stand- 
point of liberal thought, though it is uncommitted to 
any denomination. 

The well-known publishing house of Nims & 
Knight, of Troy, New York, having been dissolved 
by mutual consent of the partners, a new firm under 
the name of the Joseph Knight Company, of which 
Mr. Joseph Knight is president and Mr. Louis Cones 
Page is treasurer, succeeds to the old firm and 
removes to Boston, where commodious rooms have 
been secured on the third floor of the Estes Press. 
The new firm will continue the line of general publi- 
cations and will greatly increase its list. On the same 
floor the Poet Lore Company, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, have pleasant quariers looking out toward the 
Milton Hills—which is certainly appropriate. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
“Railway Rates and Government Control,” by Mr. 
Marshall P. Kirkman, is a special plea for complete 
freedom from government control in the management 
of railroads. Government control to prevent new 
roads from being built to the injury of old ones, Mr. 
Kirkman deems well. He writes with a strong pre- 
possession, not to say prejudice, in behalf of railroad 
men, but for whose “boundless capacity”’ “‘ our in- 
stitutions, our soil, our mineral resources and the 
sturdy and enterprising character of our people” 
“would have been in vain" to develop our railroad 
system. Not unnaturally, a man who believes this 
is convinced that discrimination between shippers is 
practically unknown, and that railroad men in mak- 
ing rates act without partiality, self-interest or bias 
in all but so few cases that these can be omitted in a 
discussion of the railroad problem. This is not true. 
Mr. Kirkman dwells upon the freedom from rate 
regulation in England, but save in a single casual 
reference omits the recent change of policy in Eng- 
land on this subject. Yet Mr. Kirkman has written 
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so long and so frequent in behalf of railroad men, 
his work has brought him so constantly in contact 
with their surpassing ability, and he is so familiar 
with the marvellous results of railroad enterprise, that 
he is perfectly sincere in his advocacy of the railroad 
side of the great argument in which the truth lies 
between the two disputants. In this, as in all else, 
complete publicity does more to secure complete 
honesty in the working of social forces than all other 
causes combined, and enough government control 
to secure publicity is the first and almost the only 
necessity to prevent partiality. 
«% 

It is not chance that the first two discourses in Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s volume of sermons are on 
the light of Christianity, and the last two are ad- 
dressed to young men. It is characteristic of some 
natures that the message of the Gospel appeals to 
them through their sense of its illumination, and that 
it kindles in them an enthusiasm first for the young 
and next for all the congregation of humanity. 
“Into his Marvellous Light,” as this volume is called, 
on almost every page evinces this twin perception 
and enthusiasm. These sermons are the utterance 
of a man with the speaker's-instincts of expression, 
and suffer thereby in mere reading unless one sees 
through the written page the earnestness with which 
they were delivered; but they are full also of an 
earnestness which does not vanish with the voice that 
uttered them, and which springs froni that conviction 
of the helpful value of the great message, to-day 
stronger in the minds of men than ever before. 
Much fades and changes in the perception and proof 
of Christianity, but the tide of love for men, in- 
spired by Christ, wells to-day deeper and richer than 
ever, and the life and utterances of a man like Dr. 
Hall are a visible testimony thereof. 

x % 

Mr. Richard Hovey in ‘‘ Launcelot and Guen- 
evere’’ shows high imitative powers, and now and 
then more than this ; but never that power of expres- 
sion and thought which raises verse to poetry. He has 
translated, as many have before him, Sappho’s ode 
to Aphrodite, and this is one of the perilous tests by 
which men stand or fall. The translation of such a 
work demands appreciation and creative faculty. 
Appreciation Mr. Hovey has. He has shown it on 
every page, and of the best—Dante, Aeschylus, 
Goethe and Spenser. He completely avoids that echo 
of Tennyson, which is the besetting sin in this cen- 
tury, as imitation of Pope was in the last. There is 
much in Mr. Hovey’s verse which appeals to a sensi- 
tive, responsive nature. One would be glad to see in 
it much more, for it is full of smooth lines; but, so 
far as one can see, it has not the lasting stuff of which 
great verse is made. 

x % 

Mr. Maurice Thompson stands this test, and out of 

his ‘‘ To Sappho” there comes from the bedded 
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fragments of her verse such fragrance as steals from 
the pressed rose, like and unlike her garden bloom, 
but doubly dear for sweet memory's sake and thought 
of past loves. But the best of his ‘‘ Poems,” now 
first published together, is not Greek, but American— 
our own American woods, seen through eyes full of 
the Greek spirit, which we mistake and miscall so 
utterly by terming it classic. There is a lilt and 
go to this nature verse which only come from lungs 
full of fresh air and roofless months, and, if assertion 
is pushed into self-consciousness—I dare say they 
will talk as little of freedom in a self-centred land, 
wholly free as of solecisms in Soli—yet this, too, if 
fault it be, is riotous love of the best. By those that 
love the woods this book will be loved. 
* % 

“‘ Phidias,”’ by Mr. F. W. Gunsaulus, is one of those 
poems which follow the fashion. Robert Browning 
has set the fashion of making these poems of the 
period introspective and semi-dramatic, as a century 
ago they were made classical, earlier ran to the shape 
of odes, and still earlier to sonnets and other Eliza- 
bethan forms. The thought here is excellent, the 
verse smooth ; it is all pretty good, and there it stops, 
as do the lesser poems in the book. 

x“ % 

Miss Charlotte Pendleton published some years ago 
in a Cincinnati magazine an Easter poem which 
attracted lovers of verse by its use of a freer metre 
than is usually selected for poems of the spirit. It 
has reappeared with illustrations by Miss Gabrielle 
D. Clements which are at once apt, artistic and 
decorative. The poem, simple, sincere and devout, 
and the monochromic illustrations unite to make a 
most attractive Easter memorial. 

x % 

Mr. J. M. Barrie’s genius is dour, vivid, but 
not altogether lovely. ‘‘ The Little Minister”’ is full 
of Scotch dialect and told in such complex fashion 
that its links are hard tofollow. The love of a minis- 
ter of the ‘‘ Auld Lichts’’—a strait sect of Presby- 
terians, born misshapen under the persecutor’s stroke 
—for a gypsy woman, brings desolation to both in the 
tale. It is told with an astonishing reality, the hearts 
quivering as though the knife had laid them fresh 
bare. Almost every page is painful, yet in these 
pages are living creatures, each bringing forth fruit 
after its kind. 


* 
* * 


Writing Theosophical works is tolerably easy with 
the aid of a few manuals. Where nearly everything 
is due to the imagination, one man’s imagination is 
as good as another’s. Mr. Hugh E. M. Stutfield ten 
or twelve years ago traversed Morocco from north to 
south and wrote an itinerary book of travels. Hehas 
used this experience to furnish local color in his 
‘Brethren of Mount Atlas.’”’ He has drawn on 
Madame Blavatsky, Lady Caithness, Sinnett and Law- 
rence Oliphant for his demonology, and he has added 
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hunting stories and a crude love story. The result is 
a tolerably worthless book, unless one has a special 
interest in Morocco, though the adventures narrated 
have some interest, due to picturesque detail. 

x % 

Prof. Arnold Lang, now of Zurich and formerly of 
Jena, in his ‘‘ Comparative Anatomy,” of which Part 
I, extending through spiders, now appears translated 
by Mr. and Mrs. Henry M. Bernard, has endeavored 
to run the work of the last forty years in a field first 
opened by Dr. Johannes Muller and continued by 
Haecker, Otto Schmidt and Gegenbaur. The volume 
is fully illustrated, and is a monument of patient 
scholarship. It is exclusively suited for the work of 
professional students in a constantly widening field. 

xx 

By no atom has Mr. Du Maurier given sign in the 
twenty years he has been sketching an easy and emp- 
ty social life in Pumci, that he had it in him to write 
a weird story which grips the reader like a wraith, 
and has in it a brilliant picture of French life, and 
one, perhaps two, new types. ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson’’ was 
at its worst, read piecemeal in a magazine, and most 
who saw it in Harper's probably underestimated it. I 


know I did. 


* 
* * 


‘*Lorna Doone” isa classic too much loved, and 
one may fairly say, remembering the thrill of its read- 
ing 23 years ago, too lovely to be palmed off upon the 
public with an enticing cover without, but with worn 
plates and a crowded page within, as has just been in 
a new edition now issued by Sampson, Low, Mars- 
ton & Co. 

x % 

Egypt, Japan, India and some incidents here and 
in England at the Naval Exhibition have given Mr. 
Edwin Arnold new subjects of a familiar order for his 
verse to which he has given his familiar treatment. 
This verse is not ‘‘important,’’ but most of it is inter- 
esting, and nearly all of it is instructive. 

* * 

Goldsmith’s “‘ Citizen of the World ” has never had 
amore fit and engaging dress than in the ‘‘ Temple 
Library,” and My. Austin Dobson’s notes are good 
but brief—these I have read having a fondness for 
brief bits of information. Happiness is possible with- 
out reading the ‘‘ Citizen of the World,”’ with which I 
can only claim a reviewer's acquaintance, but happi- 
ness is doubtless increased by every line of Gold- 
smith one finds time to read in busier times than 
his. 

x * 

Half the world does not know what the other half 

believes. There are few better exercises for the 


Protestant mind, familiar, as every candid Protestant 
should be with the reason for the faith that is in him, 
than to read a temperate, logical and informed plea 
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for the Roman position such as Mr. Daniel Lyons, a 
Roman Catholic priest has written on infallibility, 
under the title ‘‘ Christianity and Infallibility, Both or 
Neither.”’ The title sums the argument, which is a 
learned rather than skillful piece of dialectic. Mr. 
Lyons has none of the charm of manner his work 
needs, but he is simple and sincere. As in all Roman 
Catholic argument, given his premise, and the rest 
follows, though in the chapter on the primacy ot 
Peter the reliance on proof-texts strains an argument 
which hinges better, if its unsubstantial fabric can be 
made to turn at all, on the all but general consensus 
of the Church and fathers, rather than on the meager 
reference of the New Testament. Mr. Lyons has 
ample notes and references and an unnecessary chap- 
ter on the peace of Roman Catholic converts. All 
men who gain a sincere faith gain a sincere peace. 
The good priest has the same look in all faiths and 
under all skies. 


* % 
* 


“Dinners in Miniature,” by Mrs. Ethel Earl, is 
iatended to give directions for dinners given by peo- 
ple with incomes of from £400 to £1000, ‘‘ who ‘ like 
things nice.’’’ This is an admirable aim for a cook- 
book, and no one work now accessible fills it, though 
hints and suggestions can be found scattered through 
many manuals. The corresponding limit for incomes 
which this book would fit in this country is from $3000 
to $10,000, taking the higher price of service and im- 
ported luxuries. Mrs. Earl advises many things 
which no one could afford here on $5000 a year, 
much less on $2000. She misses much also which 
our better market, our more highly flavored vegeta- 
bles and our easy access to semi-tropical and tropical 
foods, furnishes. For an American housewife the 
work is therefore useful rather for its hints than its 
directions, and one must be well versed in the subject 
to get its full value. Neither does Mrs. Earl appear 
to be altogether familiar with the best French 
methods ; her dinners are a bit heavy and her direc- 
tions too vague. She has the secret of curry, but not 
of cooking vegetables or of bisques and mayonnaise 
dressing. 





=Professor George J. Romanes has arranged with 
The Open Court Publishing Company to bring out the 
American Edition of his latest work ‘‘ Darwin and 
After Darwin.’’ It will be published simultaneously 
with the English edition. 





=Mr. Poultney Bigelow is writing a book about his 
recent canoe voyage down the Danube, and will pub- 
lish it through Charles L. Webster & Co., with illus- 
trations by himself. Mr. Frank Millett’s account of 
the same journey, with his own illustrations, will be 
written for Harper & Bros. The canoe in which Mr. 
Bigelow descended the Danube was afterwards pol- 
ished up and presented to the German Emperor, who 
had expressed a fancy for it.—C7étc. 
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MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Mr. Thompson comes on his father’s side of a Vir- 
ginia family, whether a “first family"’ or not the 
record is indefinite. One ancestor entered Kentucky 
in Daniel Boone's days, and took a hand in the Indian 
fighting, and Mr. Thompson’s great grandfather was 
Claus Thompson, an early ‘settler and a prominent 
man in what has since become the famous blue grass 
region of thatState. The grandfather, Wilson Thomp- 
son, married in Kentucky and went to Missouri, where 
Grigg Mathew Thompson, the father of Maurice, was 
born in 1811, From Missouri the family went to Ohio, 
and lived for some years at Lebanon, whence they 
migrated to Indiana. At the age of nineteen Grigg 
Mathew married a young woman of Dutch descent 
from New York, and Maurice, the fifth child, was 
born in the village of Fairfield, in Indiana, on the 
ninth of September, 1844. 

On his father’s side Mr. Thompson is Scotch-Irish. 
He was christened James Maurice, but dropped the 
first name soon after he came of age. 

While he was yet a small child his parents went to 
Kentucky, and thence to North Georgia, where they 
lived until 1868 in that beautiful mountain region on 
a lonely plantation. There the boy was placed in 
the care of private tutors, under the immediate direc- 
tion of his mother, a woman of strong character and 
excellent education. The object was to make a civil 
engineer of him, and he did master the mathematics, 
including geonietry, trigonometry and calculus. His 
natural taste, however, was for the languages. Greek 
was then, as it is now, his special delight, but he 
learned Latin, and early became extensively acquaint- 
ed with the old literatures. He took up French, too, 
at first to be able to examine mathematical works in 
that language, but afterwards became fascinated with 
the early French poets and romancers, studying them, 
“ devouring them ravenously,” as he has himself ex- 
pressed it, until “ saturated with their spirit.” 

His father was a wandering Baptist minister, who 
spent little time at home. The library was a small 
one, composed mostly of history, poetry and romance 
collected by his mother; but as the boy’s mind 
developed books were bought as he demanded them, 
and there grew up in that isolated mountain home a 
curious collection of Greek, Latin, French—mostly 
old editions of the classics—books better suited to the 
mind of an old scholar than to the need of an ordi- 
nary boy in his teens. 

Professor James Wood Davidson, of Columbia 
College, South Carolina, who knew something of Mr, 
Thompson in his youth, wrote of him in his book 
“Living Writers of the South”’ as one whose mind 
was ‘‘monumental’”’ and given over to the past, a 
‘closet student ’’ who could not sympathize with any- 
thing new, and characterized him as “ Jars temporis 
acti,’’ a young writer who in ‘‘ making his audience 
too fit made it too few.”’ At that time our author was 
beginning to be known in the South as a writer of 
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verse, which appeared in certain of the newspapers 
and local literary prints. He had just come out of 
the Confederate army, in which he wasted nearly four 
precious years of his youth, from eighteen to twenty- 
two, and was trying to feel his way to expression. 

In 1865 he threw down the implements of war 
and returned to his books. His father had been finan- 
cially ruined by the war, but the family drew together 
in the old home, wrecked as it was, and renewed the 
life of study under restrictions too narrow to be inter- 
esting if here described. The library had been de- 
stroyed by Sherman’s army, and there was little money 
to buy books with ; but nothing has ever prevented a 
hungry genius from being fed. One way or another 
led to the fountains and to the stores of literature, and 
the books came back to the empty shelves. 

During his days of study he had become an archer, 
as he has told us in one of his enthusiastic out-door 
essays, and this led to a series of romantic excursions 
into Florida and other regions, where he indulged 
bow-shooting to his heart's content. We cannot fol- 
low nim further in this direction than to say that his 
books always went with him. Ina delightful sketch 
entitled, ‘‘In a Palace of Reeds,” his methods of 
study and recreation are described with subtle clever- 
ness of style and with singular felicity of phraseology. 

In 1868, feeling that it was time tor him to begin 
life on the practical side, Mr. Thompson put in his 
pocket forty-one dollars, his entire fortune, and went 
to Crawfordsville, Indiana, then a little college town of 
three thousand inhabitants. He soon heard of a rail- 
way survey, applied for a position in the engineer 
corps, and got it. A few months later, so well did his 
mathematics and natural adaptability serve him, he 
was the chief engineer of a line of railway and re- 
ceiving a handsome salary. Then came a happy pro- 
motion. He married the daughter of Colonel John 
Lee, a railroad president of high standing and large 
influence. Then he abandoned engineering and went 
into the law office of his brother, or, rather, took his 
brother in with him and began at once a successful 
career in the practice. 


It is the old story; the literary bee was humming 
in his bonnet; he ‘felt the airof Parnassus, and was 
dreaming of Helicon” while turning the leaves of 
law reports. He says that there never was a time 
when he did not study literature two hours to the 
law's one. Yet he could not keep out of politics. He 
was popular. In a county hopelessly Republican he, 
a Democrat, was elected tothe Legislature. In 1888 
he was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention at St. Louis. For four years he was State 
Geologist of Indiana. He was County Attorney one 
term. Besides these offices he has been appointed 
to various political and scientific trusts. 

Mr. Thompson first made a wide popular stir with 
his papers on archery which appeared in Harfer’s 
Monthly and in the Century Magazine ,; but his poems 
in the A//antic and his Hoosier stories in the New 
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York Zribune showed better the budding of his liter- 
ary genius. Mr. Howells, James Russell Lowell and 
Longfellow were the first to recognize and praise his 
singing gift. Horace Greeley first advised him to 
devote himself to a literary career. He was slow to 
take the step, feeling as he has said “the danger of 
trusting to the wings of song or to the chariot of 
romance in these days of steam engines and dyna- 
mos ;”’ nevertheless the inevitable could not be eluded. 

His first novel, ‘‘ A Tallahassee Girl,” written at 
race-horse speed and printed just as it dripped from 
his pen, was published anonymously by the Osgoods, 
and was a success. It shows haste and carelessness 
in many places, but it is one of the best sketches of 
Southern life ever written. ‘ HisSecond Campaign,” 
‘* At Love’s Extremes,” and ‘‘A Banker of Bankers- 
ville’’ followed rapidly, all written in the midst of a 
worrying law practice and without any attempt at 
literary revision. Meantime poems and essays of 
rare energy and admirable style began to appear over 
his name, and those who were watching our literary 
progress were not slow to discern the rising of a genius 
which Mr. Howells was the first to call public atten- 
tion to in an article of rare critical appreciation in the 
New York J/udependent. 


Publishers and editors began to make demands 
upon the lawyer’s time. His attention was divided 
in spite of himself. ‘(In a moment of weakness,’ 
he writes of his experience ‘I drew out of the law 
firm and fell into the pit of literature. It was a foolish 
thing to do, and may end disastrously ; but it is done.” 

Since then he has contributed to the Cen/ury, the 
Atlantic and the New York /ndefendent, and has pub- 
lished ‘‘ By Ways and Bird-Notes”’ (which, by the 
failure of a publishing concern, is now out of print), 
** Sylvan Secrets,” ‘‘ The Boy’s Book of Sports,’’ and 
‘“‘Poems,”’ the last just out from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston. He is at present literary 
editor of the New York /udependent, in which journal 
for the past three or four years have been appearing 
his literary and critical essays which have been widely 
copied and commented upon both in this country and 
England. 

In person Mr. Thompson is above the medium 
height, slenderly and compactly built, straight as an 
arrow, dark skinned with a strongly marked, though 
pleasant, face. His eyes are dark grey touched with 
flecks of amber. He has always been an athlete and 
a lover of out-door sports. His home ‘Sherwood 
Place’ is in Crawfordsville, Indiana; it is a large old 
brick house situated in the centre of a five acre grove 
of native trees, a roomy, mansion-like structure which, 
as you enter it gives you the impression of solidity, 
stateliness and repose. Everything about it is large 
and has a durable look ; comfort is suggested at every 
turn; homelikeness is uppermost. The study is a 
gold room, large, warm, airy, lined all around with book 
shelves. A mahogany desk of the first empire stands 
in a cozy place between two windows which look 
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across a wide veranda upon a green grass sward un- 
der trees. A little distance off the gable of General 
Lew Wallace’s beautiful cottage home is visible among 
the beeches in the shade of which ‘Ben Hur” was 
written. General Wallace and Mr. Thompson were 
at one time law partners. 

In his literary work Mr. Thompson is steady and 
methodical. Each day has its task, nothing is put off 
till to-morrow if it belongs to to-day. He rises at five 
in summer, and works two hours before breakfast, 
which comes at half past seven. At nine he is again 
at the desk, and does not look up till luncheon, at two. 
This ends the day’s work. He takes himself and his 
family to Bay Saint Louis on the Gulf coast of Missis- 
sippi, to spend the winters. There he continues his 
work just as in summer. 

At present Mr. Thompson is just finishing a long 
historical romance of New Orleans and the Creole 
coast during the war of 1812. Robert Bonner’s Sons 
have bought this work for publication in the Mew 
York Ledger, which has been lately drawing to it so 
many of our finest writers of romance. 

This is not the place for any attempt at a critical 
estimate of Mr. Thompson’s work. Recently his 
short stories of early Southern life, his critical essays 
and his poems have attracted most attention. His 
style is marked with striking individuality, and his 
ripe learning appears in his vocabulary and in the 
scope of his allusions, which embrace what is best in 
the whole range of literature, science and art. Hu- 
mor permeates his style ; but he is not in the general 
sense a humorist. His seriousness and his intense 
earnestness amount almost to faults. Few writers, 
perhaps, excel him in the description and interpreta- 
tion of out-door nature or in the adaptation of the 
Greek spirit to modern literary art. 


HALL CAINE. 
Thomas Henry Hall Caine, the novelist and dramatist, 
was born at Runcorn, Cheshire, England, thirty-nine 
years ago. His literary career had its beginning in 
journalism. He was a leader write upon a Liverpool 
daily paper, and owes it to the late Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti that he forsook journalism for fiction. Ros- 
setti had seen some of Caine’s work, and was so im- 
pressed with it that he urged the young writer to 
abandon leader writing, and tempt Fortune as a 
novelist. Mr. Caine boldly accepted Rossetti’s ad- 
vice, and went up to London. It must be said of 
him that Fate was wonderfully kind to him, but the 
incontestable merits of his work would alone have 
secured him a place in the front rank of contemporary 
novelists. Mr. Caine lives not far from Bexley, in 
one of those quiet, secluded houses dear to the heart 
of the student and the writer. Like all writers of 
merit, he is laborious in his method, and is almost as 
critical of his style and as resolute in polishing it as 
was the great Flaubert himself, Mr. Caine bears a 
singular and striking resemblance to the poet John 
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Keats. He has much the same eager look, the same 
clear liquid eyes, and the same indefinable expression 
of rapt imaginativeness. He is an ardent collector of 
old oak furniture, and he has a rich collection of 
letters from Rossetti, which, some day, perhaps, he 
will give to the world. 


His friend Raymond Blathwayt says of him in 
Great Thoughts : 

I chance to know that with Mr. Hall Caine, as with 
some few of his peers, the choice of subject is the 
chief concern. This involves long thought, covering 
sometimes many years. Thus I have heard that the 
central incident of his first novel, ‘‘ The Shadow of a 
Crime ""—that of the horse flying away with the coffin 
at the burial on Stye Head Pass—was discussed with 
Rossetti as far back as 1880. Then the central inci- 
dent of ‘‘The Deemster’’—the cutting off of the 
guilty man at the Manx Tynwald—comes from the 
period of the author’s boyhood; and the central inci- 
dent of ‘‘ The Bondman’’—the meeting of the half- 
brothers at the foot of Légberg, in Iceland—was con- 
ceived many years before the book itself was written. 

All this I have gathered at intervals of casual con- 
versation, and in the same way, at various times, I 
have heard of how ‘‘ The Scapegoat” came to the 
author’s mind. About four years ago the root idea 
was conceived, and it was then a very simple struc- 
ture. There was to be a girl of great beauty, but 
blind, dumb, and deaf, and also apparently destitute 
of the gift of touch—in fact, a creature without any 
channel of communication with the world—a soul 
absolutely locked into its tabernacle of flesh. 

By the side of this strange creation there was to be 
a man of supernatural powers—a sort of Wandering 
' Jew still going through the world and acting upon it. 
This man was to be the only being alive with power 
to communicate with the imprisoned soul of the girl. 
What was to result from the strange union I cannot 
remember, but I recall perfectly the strong hold the 
two uncanny creatures had for the imagination of 
their creator. Mr. Hall Caine tells me that he dis- 
cussed his scheme in the early stage with the late 
Wilkie Collins (of all men!), and that Wilkie told 
him (what might well surprise him), that Dickens had 
in his later years contemplated almost the same idea, 
being prompted thereto by the vivid impression made 
upon his mind by sweet little Laura Bridgeman. 
Collins also said, I believe, that his own father had 
met in Rome a boy similarly afflicted, and at the same 
time the most beautiful and the wickedest child he 
had ever encountered. 

The idea was then not far enough developed for 
execution, and Mr. Caine wrote his ‘‘ Bondman ;” but 
after that book he returned to his conception of the 
blind, deaf and dumb girl, by way (oddly enough) of 
Mary Magdalene. He had been much moved by the 
beautiful story of that Bible character, and thought he 
saw gaps in the narrative which imagination might 
perhaps fill in without offence. In particular he was 
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concerned to find out what was meant in the language 
of the Scripture by being ‘‘ possessed of seven devils.” 
Renan explains it as the Scripture way of saying 
Mary was suffering from nervous and apparently in- 
explicable disorders. I well remember that when I 
was visiting Mr. Hall Caine, a year or more ago, he 
was very full of the subject, had collected a lot of 
authorities, and was assured that “‘ being possessed of 
devils ” often meant suffering from mere physical in- 
firmities. I cannot follow this matter further than to 
say that passages about ‘‘dumb devils” were cited, 
and that the well-known attitude of modern Orientals 
was Offered in illustration. What concerns me more 
is that the original idea of the blind, deaf and dumb 
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From “ The Scapegoat.” 


girl took body in Mary Magdalene before the period 
of intercourse with Jesus, and that Mr. Caine wrote a 
story under her name with that central interest. This 
story still exists. It is considered by the author's 
friends to be a remarkable thing. Indeed it was 
partly printed but never published. The reason of 
its being stopped was that the author had begun to 
doubt the right of any imaginative writer to intrude 
imagination on so sacred a story, wherein the facts 
alone where so great and solemn. 

Having abandoned the idea of a Biblical romance 
but still clinging to the central conception of the soul 
locked into its casket, Mr. Hall Caine went to Morocco. 
I remember that I was with him in London a night or 
two before he started, and gathered that one of his 
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objects was to get ‘local color” for a new version of 
the story which has already been twice begun and 
relinquished. He went off, and I myself set my face 
toward America. His health broke down, and he had 
to return earlier than he intended. When I came 
back to England I found that the old idea had at 
length taken shape in the form ot ‘‘ The Scapegoat,” 
and was beginning to appear week by week in the 
Illustrated London News. 

It was now a modern story of Moorish life, and 
there—just as at first—was the beautiful and pathetic 
figure of the girl. Touch by touch she was being 
brought into life and the world. Only then did I 
realize what a tremendously difficult task the author 
had undertaken. He had, as he himself put it, tried 
to create a human soul, or at least to reveal her by 
the channels of the senses. But by the side of this 
creation since I had heard of it last, there had grown 
up another, which to me is now fully as original and 
impressive—that of the girl’s father, the man who be- 
lieves that the girl’s infirmities are God's punishment 
of his sin, and her recovering stage by stage is God’s 
mercy in the form of pardon. This man, Israel Ben 
Oliel, who acts on the doctrines of John the Baptist, 
is perhaps the most completely powerful character 
that Mr. Hall Caine has ever done. Unlike Dan 
Mylrea and Jason, he owes nothing of his attraction 
to mere physical strength, and his hold of the reader 
is entirely emotional and intellectual. 

No one who takes up ‘“‘ The Scapegoat” will put it 
down until the last page has been read, and he is, 
indeed, hard to move, who will not own that the day 
on which he reads it stands out apart from all other 
days of life. Itis an epoch-making book from the 
hands of a great master. 


=Miss Jean Ingelow, the English poetess and au- 
thoress, is the daughter of a banker, and was born in 
Lincolnshire, being one of a family of eleven chil- 
dren. ‘‘ My favorite retreat,’’ said the poetess, ‘‘ was 
a lofty room in the old house, where there was a low 
window which overlooked the river. The windows 
had the good old-fashioned shutters which folded 
back against the walls. I would open these shutters 
and write my verses and songs on them and fold 
them back again. My mother came in one day and 
discovered them; many of them were transmitted to 
paper and preserved.”’ It is to Miss Ingelow’s brother, 
with whom she lives at Kensington, that we are 
largely indebted for the publication of her first volume 
of poems. ‘‘ He offered to contribute to have the 
MSS. printed, and my mother went with me to the 
publisher’s (Mr. Longman). He was most kind and 
took the matter up warmly. In the first year four 
editions of a thousand copies each were sold, and this 
first volume has been published again and yet again, 

until it has reached its twenty-sixth edition.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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ENGLAND’S LAST TUDOR. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 
Twelve English Statesmen Series. 243 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; limp cloth, 45 cents; by 
mail, 53 cents, 
With the publication of this volume on Elizabeth only 
two other works remain to appear in the series of 
Twelve English Statesmen. These are John Morley’s 
study of Chatham and F. York Powell’s study of 
Edward I. The series has been a valuable as well as 
an entertaining one, and the volumes have been of 
uniformly high rank as historical contributions. Less 
than this was scarcely to be expected from writers like 
Prof. Freeman, Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, 
and John Morley. Mere job work might, however, 
have got into the series, and yet it has not. Each 
volume shows that the author has put into it some of 
the best work of which he is capable. 

Mr. Beesly has sympathy with this subject, and 
many accusations preserved in legends or more serious 
writings he wholly discards, and yet he is not one of 
the blind worshippers of the genius of the Virgin 
Queen. There have been greater statesmen than she; 
she was not an admirable type of womanhood, and 
she does not, in his opinion, stand first among female 
rulers. He would put “that able ruler and perfect 
woman,” Isabella of Castile, aboveher. In Elizabeth 
he finds an “ utterabsence both of delicacy and depth 
of feeling.’”” This characterized her through life, from 
the date of the execution of Admiral Seymour, her 
suitor, when she said he ‘‘ died a man with much wit 
and very little judgment,” until the end of her days. 

Mr. Beesly maintains that Elizabeth was incapable 
of the passion of love and was never in love with any 
one; the most that could be said was that she was 
pleased with attentions from men. But she was ‘‘as 
fastidious about men as her father was about women.” 
As for Philip of Spain, ‘‘ for no political consideration 
would she have tied herself to her ugly, disagreeable 
little brother in-law.” For Dudlev she never had any 
feeling that could be called love, having “neither 
a tender heart nor a sensual temperament.” It is 
Mr. Beesly’s firm conviction that she ‘ never loved 
Dudley or any other man, in any sense of the word, 
high or low.” Dudley himself had neither high 
character nor great ability. He was handsome physi- 
cally, he bore himself in a manly way, and had good 
manners when he wished to please. Elizabeth never 
concealed her liking for handsome men or her dislike 
of men not handsome. Mr. Beesly admits that at 
one time she thought seriously of marrying Dudley, 
but “ it is difficult to say how long,”’ but she certainly 
coquetted with him long after she had made up her 
mind not to marry him. 

In his discussion—and this book is often more an 
essay than a history—of Mary Queen of Scots, the 
author has many interesting things to say. He 
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asserts distinctly that Mary was scheming “to hurl 
Elizabeth from her throne,’’ and never ceased to 
work for that object until her head was off her 
shoulders. She was a woman not at all inferior to 
Elizabeth in ability andjinformation, and “in prompti- 
tude and energy was her superior.” Unlike Elizabeth, 
she was a woman who could love; but she loved 
only once. It was then, §‘‘when mad hate and 
madder love possessed her soul,” 
that she ‘‘went down before her 
great rival, never to rise again,” 
but in her we have ‘‘a woman 
indeed,’”’ and the author holds that 
if it was for this reason that she lost 
the battle of life, it was for the same 
reason that she still disputes the bat- 
tle from the tomb, having now, as 
she always will have, the ardent sym- 
pathy of a host of admirers to whom 
Elizabeth is “‘a mere politician, sex- 
less, cold-blooded, and repulsive.” It 
was Bothwell whom Mary loved, but, 
“like many another woman who does 
not deserve to be called licentious, 
she sacrificed her reputation to the 
man she loved.” 

Mr. Beesly is of opinion that 
Elizabeth did not desire Mary’s death. 
It required all the energy of the 
Council to prevail upon her to have 
Mary brought to trial, and her whole 
conduct shows that she “‘ would have 
been content to discredit her, to ex- 
pose her guilt, and, if possible, to 
bring her to her knees, confessing 
her crimes and pleading for mercy.” 
He does not believe Elizabeth’s hesi- 
tation was due to hypocrisy, but ac- 
cepts her reluctance as most genuine. 
Elizabeth was not revengeful or cruel. 
She lacked animosity and gall, and 
“could affirm, with perfect truth, that 
for the last fifteen years she, and she 
alone, had stood between Mary and 
the scaffold, and this at great and 
increasing risk to her own life.’ But 
he does not dispute that Mary's execu- 
tion was a wise and opportune stroke. 
It broke up the Catholic Party at a fortunate time— 
just as their spirits were to be tempted into conspiracy 
by the appearance of the Spanish Armada. 

In the case of Essex’s death, Mr. Beesly defends 
Elizabeth. Essex was one of those men who ‘‘ con- 
sider themselves intolerably wronged and persecuted 
if they cannot have precedence and power over 
their fellow-citizens,’’ and he entered into plots for 
coercing, if not overthrowing, Elizabeth—one of 
them the most senseless and profligate to be found 
in history. To have spared him would have been 
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“‘scandalous.”’ That Elizabeth had been fond of 
him is true, but it is ‘revolting and malignant non- 
sense”’ to talk of her “ passion”’ and her ‘‘ amorous 


inclination,’’ as Hume and others have done. 
N. Y. Times. 


=‘ Una and King David,” is the title of Mrs. Bur- 
ton Harrison's new story. 


Julius Czesar (?) as Pontifex Maximus. 


From the Bust in the Museo Chiaramonti, in the Vatican. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


From ‘‘Judius C@sar.”’ 


JULIUS CAESAR 
AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 
SysTEM. By W. Warde Fowler, M. A., sub rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. With maps and illustrations. 
Heroes of the Nations Series. 389 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.27 ; halfleather, $1.35 ; by mail, $1.52. 
Czesar’s career distinctly marks the beginning of a 
new era in civilization as it does the foundation of a 
new empire that was to be ruled from Rome for 
many centuries. The conquest of Gaul, the de- 
feat of the Pompeiian legions in Spain, and the over- 
throw of Pompeiians at Pharsalus, were the three 
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epochs in Czesar’s career that made the empire pos- 
sible. The stories of these campaigns Cesar related 
in his ‘‘Commentaries’”’ and his ‘Civil War’’ in a 
way to place him among the first of historians as he was 
the first among soldiers. But, well as Czsar told his 
own story—often as that story has been told by 
others—it is still capable of fresh and interesting 
treatment, and Mr. Fowler’s volume in this series 
must be regarded as an important contribution to the 
story of Czesar’s aims, methods and achievements. 
Although Czesar attained to absolute power, his 
latest biographer proves conclusively this was not his 
aim before and down to the crossing of the Rubicon. 
Even after he invaded Italy with his. Gallic legions, 
absolute sway was rather forced upon him than 
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sought byhim. This was the outcome rather of the 
corruption of Roman rule and the narrowness of 
Roman statesmanship than of his own volition. In 
order to understand this theory, which presents Czesar 
to us not as atyrant, but as the only patriot of his 
time who completely saw the rights of things, it is 
also necessary to understand the low condition of the 
Roman people under a corrupt Senate, and the feeble- 
ness of the Senate which sought to govern the world 
by a system inadequate even for a city. But Mr. 
Fowler, in the space allotted him, is unable to afford 
us more than a glimpse of the Rome of Czsar’s youth 
and early manhood, while young Czsar’s relations to 
the men and parties of the time are little more than 
indicated by the meager treatment that is accorded to 
the hero down to the close of his First Consulship. 
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This is all the more to be regretted, because Mr. 
Fowler's account of Czesar’s military career is very 
stirring and graphic, and his theory of Czsar’s 
statesmanship one that places his hero among the 
first of the world’s benefactors. This fault, however, 
is not to be attributed to the biographer tor which he 
is to be held responsible. Little is known of Czesar’s 
early life, and of that little there was nothing, except 
his reserve, to suggest the possession of the highest 
qualities as soldier and statesman. 

Philadelphia Times, 


=Tennyson’s new drama, published by the 
Macmillans, is entitled ‘‘ The Foresters : Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian.” 
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BRUGSCH-BEY’S ANCIENT EGYPT. 


EGypt UNDER THE PHAROAHS. A history derived 
entirely from the monuments, by Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. 
New edition, condensed and revised by M. Brodrick. 
Illustrated with maps and plans. 469 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

A new and thoroughly revised edition of the most im- 

portant product of modern historical scholarship, 

‘‘Egpyt Under the Pharaohs,’ by Heinrich 

Brugsch-Bey. Certain parts of the original work 

are omitted from the present volume, including par- 

ticularly the essay on the relation of the exodus to the 

Egyptian monuments, the discovery of the site of 

Pithon having proved the author's theory to be no 

longer tenable. The position taken with regard to 

the nationality of the Bubastites has been adjusted to 
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the author’s present view, and the whole text has been 
corrected so as to bring it into conformity with the 
latest discoveries of Egyptologists. Completeness is 
given to the volume by the addition of a notice of the 
royal mummies of Deir-el-Bahari and of the remark- 
able “ find’’ in February of the present year. Thus 
enlarged, the work of Brugsch-Bey affords the fullest 
and most authentic account of Ancient Egypt which 
is as yet derivable exclusively from the monuments. 
A preliminary word as to the system of chronology 
adopted in this book. Where does Brugsch fix the 
beginning of Egypt's historical era ? It is, of course, 
understood that Egypt had a prehistoric age which 
witnessed a considerable development of society and 
the dawn of theartsandsciences. But concerning this 
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period, the monuments, apart from the myths recorded 
on them, reveal nothing. The question is narrowed, 
therefore, to ascertaining the time at which the first 
sovereign acknowledged to be historical, namely, 
Mena or Menes, the first Pharaoh of the first Thinite 
dynasty, ascended the throne. It is well known that 
even with regard to this date German Egyptologists 
have differed to a tolerable extent, Boeck ascribing 
the accession of Mena to 5702 B. C., and Bunsen to 
3623 B. C., the difference between these extremes be- 
ing no less than 2,079 years. It is asif one should 
hesitate to assign the date of the birth of Christ to 
the time of Hannibal, or to the time of Bismarck. 
Brugsch, for his part, follows a middle course, believ- 
ing that Mena, the first King of the first Thinite dyn- 
asty, began to reign in 4455 B. C. 
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Although authentic Egyptian history must begin 
with Mena, the human mind rebels against such 
an arbitrary starting point, especially in view of the 
evidence that a considerable advance toward civili- 
zation must previously have been effected. Recourse 
must accordingly be made to conjecture, assisted by 
such dim light as the sciences of ethnology and com- 
parative philology may throw on the origin of the 
inhabitants of the Nile land and the early stages of 
their upward progress. The Egyptians themselves 
held the belief that they were autochthonous, but 
that is not the conclusion to which the researches of 
ethnologists and philologists would point. Brugsch 
agrees with those who think that so far as weight may 
be given to ethnological considerations, the Egyptians 
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should be regarded as a third branch of the Caucasian 
race, the family called Cushite. He also deems it 
not merely probable but certain, that in the earliest 
age of humanity, far beyond all historical remem- 
brance, the Egyptians, for reasons unknown to us, 
left their early home, and taking their way toward 
the setting sun finally crossed the Isthmus of Suez to 
find a new fatherland on the banks of the Nile. It 
is pointed out that comparative philology in its turn 
gives powerful support to this hypothesis, for the 
primitive roots of the Egyptian language and the es- 
sential elements of its grammar exhibit such an inti- 
mate.connection with the Indo-Germanic and Semitic 
languages that it is scarcely possible to dispute the 
former existence of close relations between them. 
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Much of our knowledge of the earliest historical 
era is due to the fact that the land on both sides of 
the river was from primitive times divided into dis- 
tricts called nomes. This division is found on the 
monuments of the fourth dynasty, and thirty-three 
centuries later the same districts appear on Ptolemiac 
and Roman monuments. To the rigid system of 
local self-government is largely due the perpetuation 
of Egyptian usages and institutions. Each district 
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has its own capital and its own local governor, whose 
office passed by inheritance, according to the old 
Egyptian law, from the father to the eldest grandson 
on the mother’s side. Each district, or nome, also 
had its particular cult, and from the sacred lists which 
were studiously kept up we learn the names of the 
temples of the chief deity, of the priests and priest- 
esses, of the sacred trees, and also the names of the 
town harbor, of the holy canal, the amount of culti- 
tivated land, and the area of the soil which was only 
fruitful during the inundation. 


A Loaded Yak. From 
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From this and much other information furnished 
by the registers of the nomes we are able to form a 
trustworthy picture of early Egyptian life in all its 
details. The priests regarded the plough as a most 
holy implement, and held that the highest happiness 
of man after the completion of his pilgrimage on earth 
would consist in tilling the Elysian fields, in feeding 
and tending its cattle, and navigating the breezy 
waters of the other world in splendid skiffs. Yet, 
although the basis of the European 
civilization was agriculture, there 
was reared upon it an imposing 
superstructure. From a very early 
period stone was wrought accord- 
ing to the rules of an advanced 
skill and such metals as iron, cop- 
per, silver and gold were melted 
and wrought into tools or works 
of art. In daily use, too, were 
wood, leather, glass, flax, and 
rushes, while on the potter's field 
vessels were formed from the Nile 
mud and baked in the furnaces. 
Sculptors and painters also found 
profitable work among the wealthy 
patrons of art at the court of the 
Pharaohs. N.Y. Sun. 


ACROSS THIBET. 
BEING A TRANSLATION OF “ DE 
PARIS AU TONKING A TRAVERS 
Le Tiset INconnu.” By Gabriel 
Bonvalot. Translated by C. B. 
Pitman. With illustrations from 
photographs taken by Prince 
Henry of Orleans. 417 pp. Large 
quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2 92. 
The record has been somewhat 
abridged in translation, but it is 
not noticeably injured thereby, 
the omissions consisting princi- 
pally of conversations and of lists 
of collections made in Thibet. 
None of the illustrations of the 
original are lacking, so there are 
more than a hundred pictures, all 
of higher quality than is usually 
found in books of travel, and 
all true to the life and scenes 
described, being from photographs taken by Prince 
Henry. 

The trip was not a mere pleasure jaunt. M. 
Bonvalot was already an experienced traveler and 
had been the only European to traverse ‘‘the roof 
of the world” and reach India by the Pamir Pass of 
the Himalayas. There remained in Asia but one 
more difficult trip to make—it was to pass through 
Thibet to Tonking. His only European companions 
were Prince Henry and Father Dedeken, a Belgian 
priest who had a good physique and a knowledge of 
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Chinese. The start proper was made from Djarkent, 
on the Siberian frontier, where good men were hard 
to find, and the entire train was a rather worthless 
though obedient lot. The journey which followed 
was of almost four thousand miles, about half of it 
being through a country in which Europeans had 
never before been seen—in which there were no inns 
nor roads, and with a small, stupid, suspicious popu- 
lation and a few Chinese officials, all of whom were 
accomplished liars and marplots. The party was 
determined to reach Lhassa, the city of the Grand 
Lama, but their intention was successfully thwarted. 

The story of the trip is pleasantly 
told. The author, being traveler 
instead of tourist, wastes no space 
on his personal annoyances, but 
writes in a matter-of-fact way of 
all the obstacles which the ex- 
pedition encountered and over- 
came. Whether he believed, on 
reaching home, that the game was 
worth the candle must be doubted, 
for a more cheerless trip could 
scarcely be imagined. Game 
abounded in some places, and 
there was some interesting scenery 
at times, but the temperature at 
night was sometimes as_ trying 
as that of an Arctic winter. Such 
human nature as was met by 
the way was generally attractive 
only by its oddity. The typical 
Thibetan appears to be an under- 
sized, underfed savage, with little 
or no sense of decency, and the 
Lamas themselves are lazy and 
dirty hypocrites. The only men 
of whom, as a class, the author 
has anything good to say, are 
some nomads, akin to the Turks 
and speaking the Turkish language, 
Says M. Bonvalot: ‘If the prin- 
ciple of nationalities, determined 
by the unity of the language, ever 
prevails among those who speak 


Turkish; if a kingdom be recon- Cassell Publishing Company. 


stituted out of the scattered mem- 

bers of this great nation, the Monarch or the Caliph 
of it will never see the sun set upon his dominions, 
and he will command a countless host of valiant 
warriors.”’ This is not the first time that the author 
has expressed strong admiration for a race held in 
very small esteem in Europe. 

As the travelers escaped from the mountain heights 
and reached lower latitudes they found a more inter- 
esting body of inhabitants—beings not of the Mongo- 
lian type and showing marked dissimilarities of face : 


<3 We are even astonished to find a resemblance in 
our Thibetans to certain other nations, and even to 
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friends and acquaintances of ours. Here, forinstance, 
is one witha perfect Greek profile, as shown on the 
best cameos. His neighbor, on the other hand, is of 
the redskin type, with receding brow and arched nose, 
like an eagle’s beak, whilst he walks with head 
slightly thrown back. By his side is a young lad; 
* * * with his dark eyes and regular features he 
might be Italian. What we can affirm as a fact is 
that we are in the presence of a white people that has 
nothing in common with those of a yellow complexion 
but absence of beard.”’ 

‘Across Thibet” will be a rare treat to all who 


enjoy narratives of travel in unknown countries. A 
good map accompanies it. N. Y. Herald. 





Yak Driver with Prayer Mill. 


From “Across Thibet.” 


MISS NORTH’S TRAVELS. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A Happy LIFE. Being the Auto- 

biography of Marianne North. Edited by her sister, 

Mrs. John Addington Symonds. In two volumes, with 

portraits. 351-337 pp. 8vo, $5.25; by mail, $5.58. 
The happy life of Marianne North was not a length- 
ened one; nor was it happy ina sense that many 
might suppose. Born in 1830, she was sixty whea she 
died of disease due to the pursuits from which she had 
secured her later happiness. Devotedly attached to 
her father, she lost him in middle life, and was des- 
tined thenceforth to live on somewhat alone. She 
was never married. From her sister, who has lovingly 
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edited these handsome volumes, she lived apart, and 
when she was not a wanderer in distant lands, she 
dwelt by herself in a London apartment. In the life- 
time of her father she had become deeply interested 


Gorge at the foot of the Konm-Davane. 


Cassell Publishing Company. 


in plants, trees and flowers at their home in Hastings, 
where the father built three glass houses, one for 
orchids, another for temperate plants, and another 
quite cool for vines and cuttings. In those habitations 
father and daughter lived all spring time, the father 
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smoking and reading, while the daughter ‘‘ washed 
and doctored all the sick plants and potted off the 
young seedlings,” the two finding such a life delight- 


ful. 
, It was while traveling 


on the Continent that 
Miss North lost her father, 
and was made a woman 
so much alone that she 
“resolved to keep out 
of the way of all friends 
and relatives till I had 
schooled myself into that 
cheerfulness which makes 
life pleasant to those 
around us.” The home 
at Hastings she aban. 
doned forever, and made 
the London flat her home. 
Out of this lonesomeness 
proceeded the travels of 
which these volumes are 
the record. Their charm 
is unquestionable. If they 
narrate no moving story 
of adventure they are still 
pervaded by a rare spirit 
of cheerfulness by a close- 
ness of observation, a 
quiet energy and a con- 
stant faculty of finding 
something agreeable in 
common things which 
demonstrates once again 
how the sources of real 
happiness lie under one’s 
own waistcoat, Miss 
North during her travels 
was interested mainly in 
the things which she had 
learned to study in her 
father’s glass houses, and 
by this means she was 
carried time and again 
to some of the furthest 
corners of the world. 
The family of Norths to 
which she belonged were 
the Norths whose lives, 
recently reprinted, shed 
so much interesting light 
on the times in which 
they lived, the late seven- 
teenth century. Portraits 
of the three brothers— 
Guilford, Dudley and John—with one of their grand- 
father, the third Lord North, were among the first 
things which impressed her with childish awe in the 
dining room of her father’s house. It was soon after 
her father’s death that she entered upon that series of 


From ‘Across Thibet.”’ 
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travels which she was to continue for the ensuing fif- 
teen years, coming first to these shores in i871. 

Miss North landed at Boston, having for companion 
alady friend with whom she went to live for the sum- 
mer near West Manchester in a house “ built on the 
foundations of a fort or tower on the rocks against 
which the sea washed on three sides at high water.” 

After a visit to the White Mountains and Canada 
Miss North came to New York. She found it ‘‘ almost 
overwhelming in its constant movement, ugliness and 
method ; but still it had, like all big cities, much to 
attract and interest any one who could think.” 

Going on to Washington, she had a letter to Secre- 
tary Fish, and was taken by him to the White House, 
where she found Mrs, Grant ‘‘a motherly, kind 
body,” and the President ‘‘a most homely kind of 
man.” The four persons at first ‘‘ sat down rather 
wide apart, and I had more of the talk to do than I 
enjoyed, and felt like a criminal being examined, till 
Mrs. Grant hunted up a German book full of dried 
grasses to show me,”’ whereupon she “‘ put on specta- 
cles and knelt down at Mrs. Grant’s knee to look at 
them.”” Mrs. Grant told her all about her children, 
and Mr. Fish showed her a water-color drawing of 


the President’s country home, took her into a blue . 


satin room and conducted her home again, whereat 
she wondered “if Gladstone or Dizzy would have 


taken as much trouble for the daughter of an Ameri- - 
can M. P. who brought a letter from the Secretary of ; 


an English Embassy.”’ She notes that the President 


seemed to be ‘‘an honest, blunt soldier, with much ‘ 


talent for silence.” 

Other lands which she visited were Jamaica, Brazil 
the Canary Islands, Japan, Singapore, Borneo, Java, 
Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
the Seychelles Islands and Chile. To these she went 
in order to paint plants and trees. She left a large 
collection of her studies and paintings, in all 500, to 
science, and her name has been given to five plants, 
four of which were first brought to European notice 
by her. Mrs. Symonds says she had never desired 
length of days, nor had she expected it, and thinks 
she “‘ was glad when her self-appointed task was aone 
to follow him whom she had so faithfully loved.” 
Late in life her sad solitude was added to by an in- 
creasing deafness; which ‘separated her painfully 
from the pleasure of daily intercourse with those 
around her.” N. Y. Times. 


She wandered about all the quarters of the globe, 
seeking out everything likely to reward her re- 
searches; and the result of her labors, which are to 
be seen at Kew, in houses erected at her own ex- 
pense, have proved invaluable to students and are of 
inexhaustible interest to amateurs. Most people who 
read the story of her travels may think they were by 
no means unmixed pleasure. She had to rough it 
continually; she risked her health in trying or 
deadly climates, not without serious consequences ; 
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and the single lady in her adventurous traveling 
must often have wished that she had been of the 
other sex. But, on the other hand, the excitement 
carried her pleasantly along; she was animated to 
fresh efforts by wonderful discoveries and by the 
sense of continual little triumphs. 

Notwithstanding the multifarious variety of her 
wanderings, there is necessarily a certain monotony 
in them, owing to her single-minded pursuit of 
her objects. No doubt her sister, Mrs. Symonds, 
who edits the book, judged wisely in suppressing 
some portion of the journals. Yet the narra- 
tive is so sprightly and so picturesque; many of 
the fancies are so quaint, and some of the touches 
are so naturally humorous that few of her readers 
will wish it to be shorter, for, after all, we are not 
bound to study ‘it conscientiously. Sa/urday Review. 


A Mongolian Tent. 
Cassell Publishing Company. From ‘‘Across Thibet.”’ 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S DAUGHTER. 
THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth G. 
Martin. With portrait. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 
The success of the Famous Women of the 
French Court Series has moved the publishers to ex- 
tend the translations from M. de S1xint-Amand’s writ- 
ings beyond the limits embraced in the original an- 
nouncements. Some sixty-odd thousand copies are 
said to have been sold of the ten volumes devoted to 
Marie Antoinette, Josephine, and Marie Louise. A 
further set pertaining to the period of the Restoration 
is begun in the present volume on that child of Louise 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette, who, in her marriage, be- 
came known as the Duchess of Angouleme, but whom 
M. de Saint-Amand is accustomed more often to call 
‘the orphan of the Temple.” 
Older than her brother (the wretched child whom 
history knows as Louis XVII., but who never came to 
the throne of his father), she shared captivity with 
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her father, mother, brother, and her Aunt Elizabeth, 
and alone among them all survived the guillotine and 
the jail. Born at Versailles in 1778, she had at- 
tended her parents on that memorable journey from 
Versailles to the Tuileries and on their unhappy trip 
to Varennes and back, and with them she went into 
captivity, and there remained until the mighty drama 
of the Revolution had reached its end in Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s deed from the steps of St. Roche. She 
then entered upon her long career in exile, wander- 
ing from one foreign land to another, finally to return 
with her uncle, Louis XVIII., for that eleven months’ 
stay in Paris before the return of the man of Elba 
again made her an exile. 

It isto this period, ending in Napoleon’s return, 
that the present volume is devoted, a period of rather 
more than thirty-five years. This orphan of the Tem- 
ple lived to be seventy-two years old. She spent 








D. Lothrop Company. “Toul” 
three years and four months in prison and more than 
forty in exile. Such was the pathos of her history 
that Chateaubriand said her sufferings had become 
‘one of the grandeurs of France,” and such the hor- 
ror with which she remembered the Terror that 
throughout the Restoration period, while she lived in 
Paris, she never once would consent to pass the place 
where the scaffold had been set up. At the Tuileries, 
to which she returned with Louis XVIII., and which 
she had not seen since the day she left it for the 
Temple in 1792, were gathered in 1814 two hundred 
women dressed in white ornamented with lilies. At 
her approach they knelt at her feet saying, ‘‘ Daugh- 
ter of Louis XVI., give us your blessing.”’ She fainted 
away. 

In an introduction intended for the three books 
that will deal with the Restoration the author calls 
attention to the necessity for an understanding of the 
ideas and prejudices which animated those who 
upheld the Bourbon cause. They were men whose 
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fathers, mothers, brothers, or sisters had been guillo- 
tined, and who had been taught to regard with equal 
horror the Revolution and its successor, the Empire. 
Napoleon to them was ‘‘a crowned Jacobin, a Robes- 
pierre on horseback,” ‘‘ the man who had prevented 
repentant France from casting herself into the arms 
of her rightful sovereign,” and, if a person of Napo 
leon’s own Court, like Mme. de Rémusat, could hold 
him in such low esteem, with what scorn and fury 
must not his implacable enemies have regarded him 
and all his work, N.Y. Times. 

The volume now issued covers only the first half ot 
her life, from her birth in 1778 to her landing at 
Calais with her uncle, Louis XVIII., in 1814. The rest 
of her career up to her death at Frohsdorff, in 1851, 
is reserved fora second book. Nearly half of the 
pages before us are devoted to an account of her 


From “A Pot of Gold.” 


imprisonment in the Temple, upon which a great 
deal of light is thrown by her own diary. No one 
can read the extracts from her journal here repro- 
duced without a poignant sympathy for her suffer- 
ings, for which, as for those of her aunt, Mme. Eliza- 
beth, the most bigoted Jacobin can find no pretext. 
N.Y. Sun. 


THe POT OF GOLD. 

AND OTHER Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins, author 
of “ A New England Nun,” “A Humble Romance,” 
etc. Illustrated. 324 pp. 12 mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Miss Wilkins not only sympathizes with old men and 
women, with poor, weak, simple souls whose bur- 
dens are almost more than they can bear, but revels 
in the pure joyousness of young life, and delights in 
having the gayest of innocent good times, full of the 
most delicious fun and fantastic imaginings. The 
new volumes of her stories chiefly contains this ele- 
ment, as is but meet, for the stories are intended es- 
pecially for young readers. 
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Of those which make up ‘“‘ The Pot of Gold,” the 
first ten are in this fanciful vein, and delightful 
stories they are. From the poetical but unpractical 
father in the initial story who had such a fancy for 
thymes that he must needs arrange his flower beds 
and his furniture in inconveniently rhythmical order, 
to the king who was so pleased with his first 
taste of pop-corn that he made it the national diet, 
with direful results, or the children in the Christmas 
masquerade who were so transformed by their cos- 
tumes which would not come off, that the poor chil- 
dren all stayed fairies and princesses, and the prin- 
cesses and rich children all remained goose girls, 
shepherdesses, and the like—all is fantastic and 
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D. Lothrop Company. 


droll and delightfully absurd. Yet, if one reads be- 
tween the lines even these fairy extravaganzas have 
ahidden meaning and purpose, which will present 
themselves rather to the children’s consciousness after- 
wards than obtrude upon the unmixed enjoyment of 
the stories themselves. 

The last six stories of this charming volume are in 
the realistic vein with which Miss Wilkins describes 
older people, and give us some very characteristic 
pictures of child-life in olden New England. Many 
an elderly reader will delight in the over-true ‘‘Inden- 
tures”’ and the “ Will’ which accompany the inter- 
esting stories of ‘‘ The Bound Girl’ and ‘‘ Deacon 
Thomas Wales’ Will,’ and the curiously spelled 
“‘ Inventory of Estate,” which opens the final story 
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of “The Adopted Daughter.” These stories will 
possess a special attraction for all who are interested 
in the quaint customs of Puritan life, and will have 
as many adult as young readers, probably, though 
their chief characters are children. 

The volume is very prettily bound in a delicate 
robin’s-egg blue with gold and silver die, and is illus- 
trated with beautiful original designs by W. L. Taylor, 
Hassam, Barnes, and other favorite artists. 

Boston Transcript. 


SONGS OF “FREEDOM'S SOLITUDES.” 


PoEMs. By Maurice Thompson. 216 pp. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.20. 


From “A Pot of Gold.” 


Among the many good qualities of Mr. Thompson’s 
verse—and they are many—we must give first praise 
toits ‘‘ out-door-ness,” if we may coin a phrase. Too 
much of modern verse smacks of the library and the 
drawing-room, of bookishness, of artificiality, of self- 
conscious, exotic emotions ; it is as refreshing as the 
very breath of the open to find in the verse before 
us the gladness of sunshine, the safety of ‘large, 
incurious ’’ trust in the Power that makes for righteous- 
ness, the thrill of healthy, elemental, unintrospective 
feeling. 

Enthusiastic and sympathetic student of all that is 
most heroic in history, he sings with a ballad-voice as 
ringing and as mellow as any border ministrel of them 
all, of the days when— 
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“ The self-yew bow was England’s boast— 


She leaned upon her archer-host, 
* * * * 


Who made the cloth-yard arrows ring 
For merry England and her king, 
Wherever Lion Richard set 

His fortune’s stormy banneret ! ” 


Representative of all that is sanest and most truly 
brave in Southern sentiment, 


“ * * rebel, if you please, 
A reckless fighter to the last,” 


* 


he yet can whole-heartedly join— 
“ The sixty millions’ cheer, 
With Freedom’s flag across the sun 
And true-hearted singer, he can sing for the joy of 
singing. All of which testifies that Mr. Maurice 
Thompson is a poet worth knowing. ‘ 
All the verse in the pleasant volume is not of equal 
merit. Often the emotion outruns the thought, and 


eh 


Their parents stared in great distress. 
D. Lothrop Company. From “A Pot of Gold.” 


the result is almost unintelligibility. Sometimes there 
is an almost naif attempt at fine writing, with the 
unreal result that is inevitable in such cases. But on 
the whole the impression of his verse is a rarely 
delightful one, keenly individual, vivid and sweet, 
hearty and wholesome, and when we lay the volume 
down, so contagious is the author’s joy in space, and 
wind and sunny weather, we are ready to echo his 


cry— 


“ Those were good times in olden days, 
Of which the poet has his dreams, 
When gods beset the woodland ways 
And lay in wait by all the streams. 


One could be sure of something then 
Severely simple nobly grand, 

Or keenly, subtly sweet, as when 
Venus and Love went hand in hand. 
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Oh, I would give—such is my need— 
All the world’s store of rhythm and rhyme, 
To see Pan fluting on a reed. 
And with his goat-hoof keeping time!” 
Boston Transcript, 


NOTES. 


=A volume of poems by the late Lord Lytton is to 
be published under the title of ‘‘ Marah.”’ 

=" The soul of Lilitti,”” a new novel by Marie 
Corelli, and “‘ Nor wife Nor Maid”’ by Mrs. Hunger- 
ford, are announced. 

=A new edition of ‘The Scarlet Letter” is just 
issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., at the same low 
prices as the Universal Edition of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 

=“ Messages and Multitudes,’’ by C. H. Spurgeon, 
will be published in April. The title to the volume 
Mr. Spurgeon selected but a short time before his 
death. 

=The United States Book Company will issue Mrs. 
Oliphant’s latest novel, ‘‘ The Marriage of Elinor ;” 
and a new story by Florence Warden, ‘“Seamew 
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Fac-simile Letter, from Spurgeon. 


A. C, Armstrong and Sons. . 
From “From the Usher's Desk to Tabernacle Pulpit.” 
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==Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has returned to 
her home in Washington from London. Just before 
‘leaving London Mrs. Burnett supplied a library and 
fitted up apartments for the Drury Lane Boys’ Club, 
intending the establishment to be a memorial of her 
son, who died last November. 


=Robert Louis Stevenson’s new volume of essays 
is called ‘‘ Across the Plains, with Other Memories 
and Essays.” Some of the titles of essays are: 
“ Across the Plains: Leaves from the Note Book of an 
Emigrant between New York and San Francisco”’; 
“Dreams,” “ Beggars,” and ‘‘Letters to a Young 
Man Proposing to Embrace a Literary Life.” 

=Cassell's Saturday Journal gives some facts con- 
cerning the magnitude of the late M. Calmann Levy’s 
publishing business in Paris. For many years he 
sold an annual average of 1,725,000 volumes, besides 
2,500,009 periodicals; and he maintained fourteen 
paper-mills, thirty printing -offices, twelve bookbinding 
establishments, and eighty-five other manufacturing 
establishments of various kinds. 


=“Pew Rents and the New Testament,’’ by Robert 
C. Ogden, is issued by Fleming H. Revell Company, 
in a neat littl 16mo. Dr. J. R. Miller, author 
of ‘‘ Week-day Religion,” ‘‘ Dew of Thy Youth,” etc., 
who contributes the introduction, says: ‘‘ The address 
is on a subject which is at the front among the practi- 
cal questions of the day in Christian work. It is 
therefore most timely. Mr. Ogden takes high ground, 
but his position is unassailable.” 


=Thomas Hardy, the author of ‘‘Tess of the 
d'Urbervilles,” has written fourteen books since 1871. 
His ‘‘ Far From the Madding Crowd”’ appeared in 
1874, when the Atheneum was moved to express 
grave doubts whether it was the work of an “ ill-reg- 
ulated genius or a charlatan with some touches of 
cleverness.”” The critic added that if the author kept 
quiet for a couple of years he might produce some- 
thing almost, if not quite, first rate. NN, Y. Times. 


=‘ A Fellowe and His Wife,” is the title of a book 
written in collaboration by Miss Blanche Willis How- 
ard and Mr. William Sharp. A novel feature in 
this literary partnership is the responsibility, from first 
to last, of Miss Howard for the hero, and of her collabo- 
rator for the heroine, The story, the two backgrounds 
of which are laid in Rome and in the North of Prus- 
sia, is told wholly in letters—letters, moreover, from 
the hero and heroine, who, it may be added, are also 
husband and wife. Academy. 


=A new novel by Mary Hartwell Catherwood, 
whom so many pleasantly recall from her ‘‘ Romance 
of Dollard,” will be called ‘‘ Old Kaskaskia.” It is 
a story of life in Illinois at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, and takes its name from the old island of 
Kaskaskia, lying between the Mississippi and Ohio 
rivers, which is being swallowed up at the rate of 
about six feet each day. The French records of the 
island date back to the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury, and the story of this quaint spot will be woven 
into Mrs.!Catherwood’s new piece of fiction. 
Boston Transcribt. 


A PRELUDE. 
Spirit that moves the sap in spring, 
When lusty male birds fight and sing, 
Inform my words, and make my lines 
As sweet as flowers, as strong as vines. 
[et mine be the freshening power 
Of rain on grass, of dew on flower; 
The fertilizing song be mine, 
Nut-flavored, racy, keen as wine. 
Let some procreant truth exhale 
From me, before my forces fail ; 
Or ere the ecstatic impulse go, 
Let all my buds to blossoms blow. 


If quick, sound seed be wanting where 
The virgin soil feels sun and air, 
And longs to fill a higher state, 
There let my meanings germinate. 
Let not my strength be spilled for naught, 
But, in some fresher vessel caught, 
Be blended into sweeter forms, 
And fraught with purer aims and charms. 
Let bloom-dust of my life be blown 
To quicken hearts that flower alone ; 
Around my knees let scions rise 
With heavenward-:pointed destinies. 
And when I fall, like some old tree, 
And subtle change makes mold of me, 
There let earth show a fertile line 
Whence perfect wild-flowers leap and shine. 
From ‘* Poems,” 
by Maurice Thompson. 


AN INTRODUCTION. 
(To O Yoshi San, with a copy of “ Alice Through the 
Looking-Glass,”’) 
Blue-eyed Alice! once more pass 
Lightly through your looking-glass, 
Where, in wonder-world of dream, 
Nothing is, but all things seem. 
Pass! and tell O Yoshi San 
All the mad wild fun you can, 
Till her dear eyes, dark as night, 
Gleam like yours with gay delight. 
English Alice! if you please, 
Be to-day quite Japanese ! 
%* %* % * 


Alice! here’s O Yoshi San! 
(Sweetest maid in all Japan) 
Full of fun as heav’n of blue, 
Yet demure and studious, too: 
Yoshi! give your soft small hand 

To Alice, fresh from Dreaming-Land ! 
Sweetest girl in England she, 


So, make friends—and think of me! 
From “ Potiphar’s Wife and Other Poems,” 
by Sir Edwin Arnold. 
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ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


YARRUM.— 

The following evidence from Mrs, Wilcox is of interest. 

Kindly say to your correspondent that I wrote “ Solitude ”’ 
and published it in Vew York Sun in’83. It immediately be- 
came popular, and was copied in every paper from Maine to 
California. Joyce (of whom I had never heard) had already 
_ published a book of his writings, which he compiled in 

‘prison, where he served two years. Of course, this poem was 
not “in it.” 

Two years later, in ’85, he claimed to have written it in 
62! I challenged him to bring proof of any published copy 
before my publication 6f it; but he, of course, failed to do so. 
I brouzht suit for damages, but withdrew it when [ learned he 
had once served two years in an insane asylum, and that he 
lectured to negroes for $10 a lecture, etc. 

The 1. Y. Sun gave a column to my defense. 

It is a matter of course beneath my dignity as a born poet 
and an honest woman witha commendable career back of 
me to discuss, yet this ex-lunatic and jail-bird has annoyed 
me exceedingly by sending his foolish crazy lie broad cast 
over the land. 

The poem is one of several hundred equally good I have 
written—while he has never written a line of any worth or 
Sincerely, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


value. 


K.— 

The verse publ'shed last month beginning, “ Oh, little fee, 
that such long years,” has been located in Longfellow’s poem 
entitled ‘‘ Weariness,” in “ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” by “ C 
G. H.;” Elizabeth A. Moore; Anna S. Browne, and A. D. 
Shattuck. 

F.L. S.— ; 

Rev. Frank S. Dobbins, of Philadelphia, sends the follow- 
ing information supplemental to reply published last month : 

The Bible was written originally in Hebrew and English. 
The Sanskrit translation was not mide until 1811 by Dr. 
Carey. 

Issha, in the Hebrew, and gune (or gynee) in the Greek, 
are the words for woman. They mean a woman in the same 
sense as the English word; afemale,a woman married or 
unmarried. In Genesis 3: 12 the word is used, with Issha 
in the Hebrew, and Gune in the Greek Septuagint (a trans- 
lation made 280 B. C.) 

As to the trees in the Garden of Eden (Gen, 2: 9.) 
the common explanation is that the “tree of life’? was 
appointed by God to preserve man’s life, and the ‘tree of 
knowledge of good and evil” was appointed to test his in- 
telligent obedience. For other explanations see commen- 
taries on Genesis, ranging from the rather skeptical Kalisch 
to C. H. M(ackintosh)’s pecu'iar Plymouth Brethrenism. 


Ws. S. HILLs.— 

The author of “‘ The Under Dog in the Fight” is given as 
David Barker by A. D. Shattuck, who kindly quotes the com- 
plete poem, Anna S. Browne also enclosed the following 
credited to Kansas City Times: 

BEN BUTLER’S FAVORITE POEM. 
I know that this world—that the great big world— 
From the peasant up to the king, 
Has a different tale from the tale I tell, 
And a different song to sing. 
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But for me, and I care not a single fig 

If they say I am wrong or I’m right ; 
I shall always go in for the weaker dog, 

The under dog in the fight. 


I know that the world—that the great big world— 
Will never a moment stop 

To see which dog may be in fault, 
But will shout for the dog on top. 


But for me—I never shall pause to ask 
Which dog may be in the right ; 

For my heart will beat, while it beats at all, 
For the under dog in the fight. 


Perchance what I’ve said were better not said, 
Or ’twere better I said it incog., 

But with heart and with glass filled chock to the brim, 
Here is luck to the bottom dog. 


A. D. S.— 


“ Man wants but little here, nor wants that little long.” — 
Goldsmith's “Hermit,” stanza 8. 


EmMaA L, PEDRICK.— 


Book News for March, 1888, contained a portrait and 
biographical sketch of Lew Wallace, and for January of this 
year an article on Owen Meredith, written after his death. 
The recently issued supplement to “ Allibone’s Dictionary 
of Authors” gives biographical data with lists and critical 
notes on the works of both authors. ; 


Wn. Henry HARPER.— 
“For when all heads are unbonneted 
He walks in cap and plume ” 
is the closing couplet in “‘ The Fearless de Courcey,” a poem 
signed S. M., appearing in “ Excelsior Recitations and 
Readings,” No. 3. 


Cc. G, H.— 

(1.) James Thomson, a Scotch writer (1834-82) is 
author of “ The City of Dreadful Night,” published in Lon- 
don in 1880, F 

(2.) Edward Burne-Jones, A. R. A., was born August, 
1833, in Birmingham, England. 


M. I. W. asks where this quotation is found : 


“ Pour oil on troubled waters.” 


C. G. H. asks who was the author of the following lines, 
where they can be found, and their title: 


“ They neither plight nor wed 
In this city of the dead— 
In this city where they sleep away the hours; 
But they lie while o’er them range 
Winter blight and summer change, 
And a hundred happy whisperings of flowers.” 


F, W. Peterson asks location of : 


“ Old men for council, young men for war.” 
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OBITUARY. 

Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER, the well-known traveler and 
naturalist, died last February at St. Petersburg. He was a 
great friend of General Gordon, and also of Stanley,: 
to whom he gave valuable information while in Cairo in 
1877, as to the position of Emin Pasha. He published an 
account of his travels in a book entitled “ Travels in Africa.”’ 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


GEORGE PELLEw, a bright young newspaper man and 
author of considerable promise, died on the 18th ult., aged 
thirty-one years. He contributed tothe American States- 
men series a “ Life of Chief Justice Jay,” his maternal grand- 
father. A book about Ireland, “ Castle and Cabin,’”’ which he 
wrote, received high praise from so able an author as John 
Morley. He was also a magazine writer of ability, and a 
regular contributor to the Critic. Lately he was on the 
editorial staff of the Mew York Sun. Publishers Weekly. 


Mr, CHARLES ALAN FyYFFE, the well-known historian 
and man of letters, died in England in February. He was 
educated at Oxford, where he graduated with the highest 
While a Fellow of University College 
he visited, in 1869, the Continent, and inade a special study 
of the battle-fields of Europe, the information so acquired 
being put to excellent use in his admirable “History of 
Modern Europe.” During the Franco-German war Mr. 
Fyffe was for a time attached to one of the Prussian infantry 
regiments, and did some war correspondence for the London 
Daily News. He was in Paris at the time of the Commune, 
and was arrested more than once. Publishers’ Circular: 


honors in classics. 


NoaH Porter, D.D., LL. D., ex-President of Yale Col- 
lege and Clark professor of moral philosophy and meta- 
physics, died at his home on Hillhouse avenue, New Haven, 
Conn., March 14, 1892. Dr. Porter was a native of Con- 
necticut and an alumnus of the institution of which he was 
long the head. He was born at Farmington, December 14, 
1811, his father, Noah Porter, being the minister of that town 
for fifty-five years. After graduation from Yale, in 1831, he 
taught a school at New Haven for two years, and then for 
two years was atutor and theological student at Yale. In 
1836 he became pastor of the Congregational Church at New 
Milford, Conn., and in 1843 was settled over his second 
charge, at Springfield, Mass. 


After three years Mr. Porter left here and went abroad for 
afew months. Upon his return he was appointed professor 
of moral philosophy and metaphysics at Yale. In 1871 he 
succeeded Theodore D. Woolsey as president of this college, 
the progress of which was decidedly marked during his 
administration. Some of its finest buildings were erected in 
this period, and the curriculum was also considerably en- 
larged. As an instructor, and in his personal relations to 
the students, he was one of the most popular presidents Yale 
has everhad. Itis alsoto be noted that he was probably 
the last to hold the presidency and professor’s chair at the 
same time, as his successor, Timothy Dwight, stipulated that 
none of the duties of teacher should attach to the office, be- 
fore he accepted it. Dr. Porter is considered to have been one 
of the most eminent metaphysicians in the country and was the 
author of ‘¢ The Human Intellect,” a text book of metaphysics, 
Other works of his are a prize essay, “The Educational 
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Systems of the Puritans and Jesuits Compared;” “ Books 
and Reading;” “American Colleges and the American 
Public; ” “ Sciences of Nature versus the Science of Man,’ 
a review of the philosophy of Herbert Spencer; “ Evange- 
line; the Place, the Story and the Poem;” “Science and 
Sentiment; ’’ “‘ The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical. 
and Practical;” “ Life of Bishop Berkeley,” and “ Kant’s 
Ethics, a Critical Exposition.” He was also the principal 
editor of the revised edition of Noah Webster’s “ Unabridged 
Dictionary.” 


JosEpH THOMAS, ‘M.D., LL.D., the American philolo- 
gist and biographer, born in 1811, in Cayuga County, New 
York, died December 24, 1891. He was educated at Rens- 
sellaer Institute, Troy, and Yale College, and was for some 
time Professor of Latin and Greek at Haverford College, 
Pennsylvania. He received his degree of M. D. in Phila- 
delphia, where he practiced medicine for several years. In 
1845 he was joint author, with Thomas Baldwin, of “ Bald- 
win’s Pronouncing Gazetteer,” and author of the System of 
Pronunciation of Geographical Names contained therein. In 
1848-9 he contributed a paper on Muscular Action and the 
Mechanism of Locomotion, to a work on “ Special, General 
and Microscopic Anatomy,” edited by Dr. S. G. Morton. In 
1851-2 appeared his “ First Book of Etymology,” followed 
by an edition of ‘ Oswald’s Etymological Dictionary.” He 
contributed Geographical Vocabularies to Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries, and also enriched Webster’s Unabridged with a 
Pronouncing Vocabulary of modern biographical names. In 
1852 he visited Egypt and Palestine, and published his 
“ Travels” in those countries. In 1854, in connection with 
Mr. Baldwin, he prepared ‘‘ A New and Complete Gazetteer 
of the United States,” and in 1855 “A Complete Pro- 
nouncing Gazetteer, or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World,” in a royal octavo of 2200 pages, containing a notice 
and the pronunciation of the names of nearly 100,000 places, 
of which an enlarged edition was issued in 1866, and an- 
other in 1880. This work, popularly known as “ Lippin- 
cott’s Gazetteer of the World,” has been very highly com- 
mended, and for accuracy and completeness is without an 
equal of its kind in the English language. Dr. Thomas was 
author of the very valuable preface and introduction to this 
work, in which the principles which should guide to a cor- 
rect pronunciation of foreign names are ably set forth. 

In 1857 Dr. Thomas visited India, where he passed more 
than a year in the study of the Oriental tongues. He also 
spent several months in Egypt, where he made himself ac- 
quainted with the rudiments of the Arabic. 


In 1864 his ‘Comprehensive Medical Dictionary” ap- 
peared, in which the same regard for accuracy in pronuncia- 
tion is exhibited that characterizes his geographical dictiona- 
ries, while his medical judgment has also been made availa- 
ble. In 1870-71 was published his “ Universal Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology,” 2 vols. 
In the preparation of this work Dr. Thomas brought to the 
aid of the biographer the resources of profound learning, 
critical acumen, untiring patience, and earnest conscientious- 
ness, all of which admirable qualities are exhibited in the 
series of works with which he adorned our literature. In 
the language of Prof. Dana, of Yale College, “ He has done 
his country great service by his various labors.” 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY. 

A History OF GREECE. From the earliest times to 
the death of Alexander the Great. By C, W. C. Oman, 
M.A., F.S. A Second and enlarged edition. With 
maps and plans, 560pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

A second edition of the history which appeared two years 
ago, containing the new facts in Aristotle's “ Constitution of 
Athens,’”’ A new chapter has been added giving the con- 

uest of Alexander, the history previously stopping with the 
death of Philip. 

A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the 
earliest times to 1885. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner. 
Late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford, etc. Illus- 
trated. 1023 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.60; by mail, 
$2.87. 

Novelty in matter and brilliancy of style are hardly required 
in a school book; in other respects there is no reason to be 
disappointed in Professor Gardiner’s “ Students’ History.’’ 

Impartiality is doubtless a great virtue, if not the greatest, 
in an historian, yet even impartiality may be carried too far, if 
it leads to uttering no opinions at all. It is difficult not to 
wish that Prof. Gardiner had been less reserved than he has 
shown himself in this volume. He has, doubtless, formed 
judgments on the character of such men as Wolsey, Henry 
VIII and Oliver Cromwell; but we look in vain for an ex- 
pression of those judgments. Even of Elizabeth he finds 
little more to say than that “she had many faults, but she 
cared for England, and more than any one else had made 
England united and prosperous.” 

The volume before us will take a high place among school 
histories. The illustrations are extremely instructive. They 
are well chosen and, for the most part, admirably executed. 
For this portion of the work we ought to be very grateful to 
Prof. Gardiner’s helpers, Mr. G. Scharf and Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope. Atheneum. 


Ecypr UNDER THE PHAROAHS. A history derived 
entirely from the monuments. By Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. 
A new edition. Condensed and thoroughly revised by 
M. Brodrick. With maps, plans and illustrations. 469 
pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.75; by mail, $3.97. 

See review, 

EpocH Maps. Illustrating American History. By 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of 
History in Harvard University, author of ‘“ Introduction 
to the Study of Federal Government,” ‘“ Topical Out- 
line of American History,” etc. 12mo, flexible cover, 
45 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

‘¢ Epoch Maps Illustrating American History’’ is a muslin- 
covered, oblong pamphlet full of the fruits of accurate 
scholarship. The title is happily chosen and fells the story of 
the contents. The fourteen maps by their coloring, print, 
figures and dates, tell upon their faces the historic movements 
of the past as clearly as bronzing, wrinkles and scars reveal 
the hunter’s or soldier’s experiences. History is here put in 
miniature before the eye. The story of discovery, exploration, 
colonization, struggle for supremacy, purchase and annexa- 
tion, slavery and freedom, war, peace and national growth 
are suggestively set forth. Critic. 


GERMANIC ORIGINS. A Study in Primitive Culture. 
By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D., Professor of English 
in Haverford College. 490pp. Indexed, 12m), 
$1.50; by mail, $1.67. 

A study of the sources of language, literature and institu- 
tions of the English speaking race. Gives an account ofthe 
founders of that race while they still held their old home, 
their old faith, their old customs. The author has kept his 
text clear from cumbrous allusions, putting his material for 
wider study and his quotations from authorities in very com- 
plete notes. The Nernans and Danes, the writer says, can- 
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not be considered founders of England. It lies between 
the Celts whom Cesar found in Britain and the Germanic 
invades and conquerors who seized upon the island when the 
Roman had withdrawn. ‘Their separate claims he makes 
clear. Publishers’ Weekly. 

This b-ok is no compilation but an independent study of 
the original sources. Quotations at second hand are made 
only where the authority from which they are taken is itself 
of the first class. All extracts from early Germanic literature 
are at first hand, and the same statement holds good of 
classical authors, like Czsar or Tacitus. It will, of course, 
be understood that for the purpose of this inquiry the author 
generally means by Germans the Ingaevonic or Low German 
tribes, who were beyond question the founders of our so- 
called Anglo-Saxon race. Itis not to be supposed that the 
author refers under the term Saxons to the great inland 
nation which Charlemagne forcibly converted to Christianity 
in the ninth century. He has in view the separate tribe, 
first named by the geographer Ptolemy, and which afterward 
helped so much to conquer and settle England. These Sax- 
ons were seated at the foot of the Cimbrian peninsula and 
by the mouth ofthe Elbe. Next to them on the north were 
the Anglians who lived in what isnow Schleswig. The Jutes 
lived in Northern Jutland and must have been close neigh- 
bors of the Danes N.Y. Sun. 


HISTORICAL Essays. By Edward A. Freeman M. A., 
Hon D.C.L. & LL.D. Fourth series. 512 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.82. 

Besides articles on ‘‘ Nobility”? and the “ House of Lords’ 
from the “ Encyclopedia Brittanica,” this volume contains 
Dr. Freeman’s magazine articles in magazines for five years 
past while he has been occupied with the history of Sicily. 
HISTORY OF ART IN PHRYGIA LypDIA, CARIA, AND 

Lycta. From the French of Georges Perrot, member 
of the Institute; Professor in the Faculty of Lutus, 
Paris, and Charles Chipiez. Illustrated with two hun- 
dred and eighty engravings. 405 pp. Indexed. His- 
TORY OF ART IN PerstIA. From the French of Georges 
Perrot, and Charles Chipiez. Illustrated with two hun- 
dred and fifty-four engravings in the text, and twelve 
steel and colored plates. 508 pp. Indexed. Two 
volumes. 8vo, $10.85; by mail, $11.40. 

This copiously illustrated work, which is the fifth of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez’s very valuable and comprehensive series 
on the art and archzology of ancient times, is devoted to an 
account of the history and existing remains of a very inter- 
esting group of races who occupied the greater part of 
Westera Asia Minor from the ninth or eighth century B. C. 
till the conquest by Cyrus and consequent absorpti n in the 
great Persian Empire in the sixth century B.c. The greater 
proportion of the volume deals with the Phrygians and their 
existing monuments, in describing which MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez have made good use of Professor Ramsay's invalu- 
able discoveries, which have as yet only been published in a 
somewhat scattered and not always easily accessible form. 
The concluding part of this volume contains. an interesting 
and well-illustrated description of the curious stone tombs of 
Lycia, which, in every detail of mortice, tenon, and half-lap, 
were copied most exactly from the forms of wood construc- 
tion. 

Like all the volumes of MM. Perrot and Chipiez’s series, 
this one is illustrated with a large number of most excellent 
wood-cuts, selected from many different sources. 

“ The History of Artin Persia’? is a work of very high 
merit, both for its numerous illustrations and for its care- 
fully-written, comprehensive text, in which is condensed 
and collected an immense amount of matter which has hith- 
erto been scattered through the pages of many separate books 
and antiquarian periodicals. With regard to the fact that 
this volume on the art of Persia has been published before the 
work on Greek art, which is to be the next of this compre- 
hensive series, the authors explain that they have to some 
extent departed from a strictly chronological order, with a 
view of completing the whole subject of Oriental archzology 
before launching upon such a wholly different theme as the 
art and archzology of the Hellenic race. 

Saturday Review, 
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HuMANITY IN ITS ORIGIN AND EARLY GROWTH. By 
E. Colbert, M. A. 409 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.50, 
postpaid. 

RECORDS OF THE Past. Being English translations 
of the ancient monuments of Egypt and Western Asia. 
New series. Edited by A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Oxford. Vol. V. 176 pp. I12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.45. 

Volume five of this valuable work contains contributions 
by Professor Maspero, Rev. H. G. Tomkins, Mr. Theo. G. 
Pinches, Mr. S. Arthur Strong, Mr. Philippe Virey, and the 
Editor. Perhaps the most interesting of these are ‘‘ A Stele 
of King Smendes” (Twenty-first Dynasty), by Professor 
Maspero; “ The Lists of the Places in Northern Syria and 
Palestine Conquered by Thothmes III.,” by the Rev. H. G. 
Tomkins ; “ The Stele of Kuban,” by Philippe Virey ; and 
“Correspondence between Palestine and Egypt in the 
Fifteenth Century, B. C,,” by the editor. In the preface 
Professor Sayce reviews the most recent discoveries among 
the Egyptologists and Assyriologists. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD. 
From Marathon to Waterloo. By Sir Edward Creasy, 
M. A, New edition. 425 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
go cents. 

It is more than forty years since the first edition of Sir 
Edward Creaxy’s book appeared, and it has been republished 
a number of times in the intervening period. Its full title, 
“ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World from Marathon 
to Waterloo,” is very like a misnomer, for there were more 
than fifteen battles before Waterloo entitled to this distinc- 
tion, and some of those included in the volume were not 
decisive in the broad sense implied in the title. Czesar’s 
defeat of Vercingetorix at Alesia and of Pompeius at Phar- 
salus were certainly not less decisive than the battle of 
Metaurus, in which Hannibal was overthrown, or the victory 
of Arminius over the legions of Varus in the year A. D.9. 
Indeed, Boro:lino was as:decisive of Napoleon's empire as 
Waterloo. Singularly enough the best descriptions of the 
two battles last named are contained in works of fiction— 
that of Waterloo in Victor Hugo's “ Les Miserables” and 
that of Borodino in Count Tolstoi’s ‘‘ War and Peace.” But 
scarcely less graphic are some of Sir Edward Creasy’s battle 
pictures, and this accounts for the vitality of a volume that 
has been demanded over and over again. 

Philadelphia Times. 


Its Rise and Progress. By Henry 
456-483 pp. Indexed. 


THE PLATFORM. 
Jephson. In two volumes. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.31. 

The title of this book, standing by itself, will hardly be 
intelligible to American readers. Whatever may be the best 
definition of the word “ platform,” as used by Mr. Jephson, the 
work itself is a history of political agitation in England from 

1760 down to the passage of the franchise and redistribution 

of seats bills in 1885. However we may be disposed to 

quarrel with the title of the book, both in design and execu- 
tion it is to be heartily commended. What is now called 

“the platform” in England was formerly known as “the 

hustings,’’ and corresponds to what we call “the stump’”’ in 

this country. The first ‘‘stump” or “platform” speech 
cited by Mr. Jephson was one made by Alderman Beckford 
in 1761, and the first great platform campaign he attributes 
to the leadership of John Wilkes in the Middlesex elections 
in 1768-9. Beginning with these striking episodes the work 
occupies an entirely new field, historically speaking, and 
gives a succinct but sufficiently comprehensive account of 
every important political meeting that has been held and 
every great political speech that has been delivered in Eng- 
land during a period covering a century and a quarter. 
Philadelphia Times. 


THE RENAISSANCE. The revival of learning and 
art in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. By Philip 
Shaff, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 132 pp. 8vo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

A series of discursive essays on various phases of the 
renaissance from Dante to Erasmus. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

BEHRAMjJt M. MALABaRI. A Biographical Sketch. 
By Dayaram Gidumal, LL. B., C.S, Acting District 
Judge, Shikarpur. With introduc:ion by Florence 
Nightingale. 254 pp. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.94. 

Practically this is a new edition of a work first published 
in 1888, under the title of “The Life and Life-work of 

Behramji M. Malabari.’”’ Considerable fresh matter, how- 

ever, has now been added, and the chapters treating of 

“ Early Reminiscences,” “ Early Associates,” “‘ Karly Aspira- 

tions,” “Father Peepal,’” ‘Alchemy and Magic,” and 

‘“* Malabari’s Creed,” are almost entirely new. Opportunity 

has also been taken to bring down the history of the Social 

Reform movement in India after the passing of the Age of 

Consent Bill. The account of Mr. Malabari’s efforts as a 

social reformer is fruitful of thought for all who are con- 

cerned in the prosperity of India, and more especially is it 
interesting for the light it throws on home life in England’s 
great empire in the East. Publishers’ Circular. 

FROM THE USHER's DESK TO THE TABERNACLE PUL- 
pit. The life and Labors of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
By Rev. Robert Shindler, author of ‘‘ Northeram Hall,” 
etc. Illustrated. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $.1.26 

The author of the work is the Rev. Robert Shindler, for 
many years past a valued contributor to the columns of the 

New York Observer. Long and intimate acquaintance with 

Mr. Spurgeon, a heartfelt admiration for his subject, abund- 

ant leisure and thorough literary facility make Mr. Shindler 

pre-eminently the biographer of the great preacher. The 
work has had the advantage of deliberative and careful toil 
and preparation under Mr. Spurgeon’s personal supervision. 

The story of Mr. Spurgeon’s life is fully and faithfully told, 

We have the details of his childhood and youth, of his assur- 

ance of salvation through Christ, first received in a Primitive 

Methodist church at Colchester, October 11, 1850, and of 

the abundant and useful labors which followed that event 

so promptly and so ceaselessly till his departure. The con- 
troversies in which Mr. Spurgeon became engaged are very 
wisely not made occasions for stirring up further strife. 

NV. Y. Observer, 

JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. With portrait. 373 pp. 
12mo0, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

JuLes BaASsTIEN-LEPAGE AND HIS ART. A memoir, 
by André Theuriet. Jules Bastien-Lepage as artist, by 
George Clausen, A. R. W.S.; Modern Realism in Paint- 
ing, by Walter Sickert, N. E. A. C.; and A Study of 
Marie Bashkirtseff, by Mathilde Blind. Illustrated with 
reproductions of Bastien-Lepage’s and Marie Bashkirt- 
seffs works. 190pp. Quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2.85. 

The life of Bastien Lepage, apart from the fact that he was 
a great artist, presents many distinct features of interest. It 
shows us a man who, from comparatively humble surround- 
ing, rose by indomitable energy and perseverance to a great 
position ; it shows how in this position his heart remained 
faithful to the relatives who had helped him in the days of his 
poverty; and shows how success never altered the natural 
attributes of a warm, buoyant and particularly lovable dispo- 
sition. One of the prettiest pictures in the book—quite as 
beautiful as any of those he so well knew how to delineate 
with his brush—is of Lepage in the moment of prosperity 
taking his mother and grandfather about Paris, pressing 
dresses upon the former and convoying the latter through all 
the sights of the gay capital. Little more than five years 
afterwards, after many months of extreme suffering, he lay 
on his deathbed, and a career which had been one of such 
success was brought to a close when the painter was only 
thirty-six. This volume, in addition to M. Theuriet’s most 
interesting memoir, contains “ A Study of Marie Bashkirt- 
seff,” by Mathilde Blinde. The reason for including the lat- 
ter is that Marie Bashkirtseff was a painter in the school of re- 
alism, of which Bastien-Lepage may be said to have been 
the founder; of late years, however, she has devoted herself 
to more profitable undertakings. Several reproductions of 
Bastien Lepage’s and Marie Bashkirtseft’s works are included, 
and the book is very artistically printed and bound. 
Publishers’ Circular. 
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JuLIus C&SAR AND THE FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN 
IMPERIAL SysTEM. By W. Warde Fowler, M. A., sub- 
rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. With maps and illus- 
trations, Heroes of the Nations Series. 389 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.27; half leather, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.52. 

See review. 

MarK Hopkins. By Franklin Carter, President of 
Williams College. American Religious Leaders. 375 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, g0cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The sixth volume in the series devoted to American re- 
ligious leaders narrates the life of a revered leader who com- 
bined worth with his eminence and wisdom with his reputation. 
President Carter has dealt with a subject that must have 
been agreeable to him in many ways, with a skillful and 
sympathetic hand. His volume is creditable to a series of 
which it forms a part, and it will efficiently further an intelli- 
gent understanding of Mark Hopkins’ conspicuous rank 
among the teachers and theologians of his time. 

The author’s modest estimate of what he has done in 
this volume is set forth as follows: ‘ This little book, whose 
writing has been a pleasant labor and the grateful recogni- 
tion of a large debt, is sent forth with regret that it is not 
fuller and richer in material, but not without confidence that 
the judgments expressed in it are accurate and will be in- 
dorsed by those who have penetrated the true secrets of this 
beneficent life.” More than this can very properly be said of 
the work. Considering the scope of the series for which it 
was written, Dr. Carter has given us a full and carefully pre- 
pared biography. Dr. Hopkins’ early years, and his work 
in the several positions held by him in Williams College are 
disposed of in the first third of the volume. The remaining 
portion sets Dr. Hopkins before the reader as an author, 
preacher, theologian, and active laborer in the missionary 
work of his day in connection with the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, of which he was President. 
The volume contains many illustrative bits of wisdom and 
good common sense, such as are exhibited in the American 
native character when at its best. NV. Y. Times. 


MEMOIRS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Written by Himself. 
And a selection from his letters. With occasional notes 
and narratives by John Lord Sheffield. The Caris- 
brooke Library. Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 446 
pp. 8vo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

A preface by Mr. Henry Morley gives a sketch of Gibbon 
and a chronological list of the dates of the leading events 
mentioned in the memoirs. 


MICHAEL FARADAY: MAN OF SCIENCE. By Walter 
Jerrold. Illustrated. 160 pp. I2mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 69 cents. 

This leading philosopher, electrician and chemist, was 
born in 1791. His father wasa blacksmith. Young Fara- 
day became a bookbinder and stationer. Sir Humphrey 
David’s lectures first started him on his scientific career. He 
died in 1867. ‘The story of his life is here attractively told 
in simple language, Publishers’ Weekly. 
My MorHer. An Appreciation. By Bishop John H. 

Vincent. 44 pp. 12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 
cents. 

A little memorial volume, written forty years after the 
death of Bishop John H. Vincent’s mother, in which the 
Bishop and many loving friends testify of the beautiful work 
accomplished by a noble, self-sacrificing woman and its un- 
ending benefit to others. Publishers Weekly. 


PATRICK HENRY. Life, Correspondence and 
Speeches. By William Wirt Henry. With portrait. 
Vols. II. and III. 652-672 pp. Indexed. 8vo, each 
$3.80; by mail, $4.08. 

Not a great statesman nor yet a great man, Patrick Henry, 
as one of the Fathers, was entitled to the splendid edition of 
his “ Works,” of which the third is the concluding volume. 
The letters begin with December I9, 1775, and close with a 
letter to Henry from Archibald Blair, dated January 13, 1799. 
The speeches are a reprint of those delivered by Mr. Henry 
in the Virginia Convention of 1788 to consider the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States, as taken in short- 
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hand and originally published by David Robertson. Such a 

work as that embraced in these three volumes would not 

meet the approbation of such eminent historians as Edward 

Eggleston and Edward Everett Hale, but when taken in con- 

junction with the splendid editions of the writings of George 

Washington, Benjamin Franklin and John Jay, published 

by the Putnams, -and the edition of the writings of John 

Dickinson, promised by the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 

vania, they have great value to all students of American 

history as contributions to a correct estimate of the men and 
measures of the Revolution and of the formative period of 
the Republic. This volume contains a well-made general 
index. Philadelphia Times. 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. By Edward Spencer Beesly. 
Twelve English Statesmen series. 243 pp. I2mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 70 cents; limp cloth, 45 cents; by 
mail, 53 cents. 

See review. 

RECOLLECTIONS AND LETTERS OF ERNEST RENAN. 
Translated from the French by Isabe] F. Hapgood. 
327 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

See review. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A HAppy LIFE. Being the Auto- 
biography of Marianne North. Edited by her sister, 
Mrs. John Addington Symonds. In two volumes. 
With portraits. 351-337 pp. 8vo, $5.25; by mail, 
$5.58. 

See review. 

RICHARD WISEMAN. Surgeon and Serjeant-Surgeon 
to Charles II. A Biographical Study. By Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore (Retired) C. B., Q. H.S., 
F. R. C.S. With portrait and illustration. 210 pp. 
including Appendix, 8vo, $2.60; by mail, $2.76. 

Wiseman was the best surgical writer of the reign of 
Charles II. The first edition of his book “A Treatise of 
Wounds” appeared in 1672, and a second, revised and 
enlarged by the author, in 1676. It bears the imprimatur 
of the Bishop of London, duly signed by the Rev. William 
Wigan, Vicar of Kensington, his chaplain. Surgeons were 
then controlled by the bishop and by the company of Barber- 
Surgeons. At the hall of this company in Monkwell Street 
Wiseman was bound apprentice to Richard Smith in 1637. 
When he had learnt his art he took service on board a 
Dutch man-of-war and afterwards in the fleet of Spain, and 
was present in several naval battles. In 1644 he served with 
the king’s troops in the west of England. He was at the 
sieges of Weymouth and of Taunton and at the battle of 
Worcester attended the young king and followed him abroad. 
After the Restoration he was made first surgeon in ordinary 
and then serjeant-surgeon to the king. He had a large 
practice, but, his health being at times bad, he had to stay 
indoors, and employed his leisure in writing his treatises on 
surgery. 

Wiseman died at Bath in 1676, and was buried at 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, London. The frontispiece of the 
book is an autotype of a fine miniature of Wiseman by 
Cooper, now in the possession of the Duke of Rutland. Sir 
T. Longmore has investigated the details of Wiseman’s life 
with great care, and has cleared up several doubtful points. 
The biography would have been still more valuable if a fuller 
account had been given of Wiseman’s practice and of his 
important’ position in the history of surgery in England. 
Several appendices of original documents are added, with a 
somewhat imperfect biography of Sir Alexander Frasier, one 
of Charles II.’s physicians. Atheneum. 
Tue Ear.y Days oF My EpiscopaTe. By the Right 

Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Cali- 
fornia. With portrait. 263 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.24. ¢ 

The title suggests an extremely solemn and religious book. 
There is a great deal in it about religion, but more about 
California in ‘« Argonaut” days, for the author was the first 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of California, and frequently had 
as hard experiences as the fathers of the Christian Church in 
Europe and Asia. He went out while the gold fever was at 
its height, when domestic servants in San Francisco received 
$75 a month, apples were $5 each, and there were stretches of 
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hundreds of miles in which there were neither churches nor 
pastors. The greater part of the book, which was com- 
pleted more than thirty years ago, is descriptive of the coun- 
try and the people, and, as “ truth is stranger than fiction,” it 
is extremely interesting. Some of the stories would not be 
believed if told by any one but a Bishop, but they are all the 
better for being startling. A fine portrait of the author faces 
the title page. NV. Y. Herald. 
THE MORAL CRUSADER, WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 
A biographical essay, founded on “ The Story of Garri- 
son’s Life told by His Children.’”’ By Goldwin Smith, 
D.C, L. With portrait. 200 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 91 cents. 
“ The Moral Crusader, William Lloyd Garrison” is the 
title of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s abstract of the four volume Life 
of the “Liberator.” He properly terms it a biegraphical 
essay, and this constitutes its prime distinction in the litile 
library of such abstracts publishcd inthe past four years. It 
has been undertaken as a labor of love, but from an inde- 
pendent point of view, with freedom to interpret, judge, and 
approve or disapprove—moreover, with an essayist’s discur- 
siveness; the thread of the narrative being dropped ad 
Libitum to philosophize, as in the chapter devoted to slavery, 
ancient and modern. If Garrison’s non-resistance is a stumb- 
ling-block to the present as to many other reviewers, his per- 
sistence in keeping his agitation purely moral and non-politi- 
cal is justified, and the clerical apologists for slavery will find 
scant comfort in Mr. Smith’s pages. His selections from the 
larger annals are mostly fresh and always pertinent, and per- 
haps none more characteristic of the reformer, writer, and 
orator could be brought together in such small compass. As 
a literary production, it is needless to say that this essay, 
which can easily be read at a sitting, has a charm of the 
author’s well-known style. A trifling error may be pointed 
out on page 15. It was not the Newburyport //era/d, but the 
Essex Courant, that Garrison took over and transformed into 
the Free Press. N.Y. Post. 
THE YOUTH OF THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME. By 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by Elizabeth Gil- 
bert Martin. With portrait. 316 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go 
cents ; by mail, $1.03 

See review 

THEODOR CHRISTLIEB, D. D., oF BONN. Memoir 
by his widow ; and Sermons. Translated chiefly by T. 
I. Kingsbury, M. A., and Samuel Garratt, M.A. With 
portrait. 452 pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Dr. Christlieb was born in 1833 and died in 1889. For 
twenty-one years he occupied the chair of Pastoral Theology 
in the University of Bonn, and was one of its ablest pro- 
fessors. By his death the Protestant Church of Germany has 
lost one of its foremost preachers, the cause of Christian 
truth one of its most scholarly defenders and Christian mis- 
sions throughout the world one of their most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates. Dr. Christlieb was an ecclesiastical statesman with 
a keen sense of both the merits and defects of the German, 
English and American Church systems. He was an eloquent 
preacher. Nineteen of his sermons are given in this volume, 
translated from manuscript and arranged according to the 
church year. Publishers Weekly. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ST. ANDREWS. September, 

1865, to September, 1890. By the author of “ The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.” In two volumes. 
Vol. 1. 318 pp. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

Dr. Boyd’s object in these reminiscences is to give an ac- 
count of the people who have lived in St. Andrews, and of 
those distinguished men who have visited it. He says it is 
not to be a parish history, neither is it to be autobiographical, 
“the personal element is to be sternly repressed ;” this has 
evidently been a very great difficulty to Dr. Boyd, and, in 
Spite of himself, it appears: with great frequency. We do 
not complain of this; in fact, greater interest would have 
been added to the book if we had heard more of the dealings 
of the parish priest—a title we feel sure Dr. Boyd will ap- 
preciate—among his people, and the glimpses we get of the 
kindly and intimate relations between him and his flock are 
most delightful reading. In endeavoring to exercise this 
Stern repression Dr. Boyd gives us too many versions of 
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“this is another story,’”’ and we would have preferred if he 
had given himself a freer hand in this direction, and had 
been less discursive when away from St. Andrews, and per- 
haps more reticent with regard to the not very interesting 


controversy over the Scottish Hymnal. Dr. Boyd was, we 
feel sure, a most useful and energetic member of that com- 
mittee, but it did not sit in St. Andrews, and its author’s work 
on it is a part of an autobiographical temptation which might 
with advantage have been more rigidly suppressed. 
Saturday Review. 
VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G. By the Marquis of 
Lorne, K. T. With portrait. The Prime Ministers of 
Queen Victoria. 240 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

Although no one probably would rank Lord Palmerston 
with such statesmen as Canning, Peel and Gladstone, it is’ 
certain that he enjoyed extraordinary popularity in the later 
period of his life and that his personality was a weighty 
factor, not only in English, but in Eurepean politics. His 
life has been recounted at length by Lord Dalling and Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley, but some manuscript material not available 
tothem has been turned to account by the Marquis of Lorne 
in the volume contributed to the “ Queen’s Prime Ministers ”’ 
series. This short biography has received in some quarters 
less praise than it deserves, as it is at once sympathetic and 
discriminative, and the author has skillfully discharged a task 
extremely delicate and difficult for the Queen’s son-in law in 
relating the causes of Palmerston’s summary dismissal from 
the Ministry of Lord John Russell in 1851. He has not, 
indeed, expressed his own view concerning the merits of the 
constitutional question involved in that memorable incident, 
but he has set forth the facts and enabled the reader to judge 
for himself. As regards substance, form and spirit, this little 
book is not unworthy of a place in the series which Mr. 
Froude has enriched with a sketch of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Justin McCarthy with an estimate of Sir Robert 
Peel. XN. Y. Sun. 
WAGNER ASI Knew Him. By Ferdinand Praeger. 

334 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

‘“‘ Wagner as I Knew Him” is the clever title of a rather 
significant addition to the large (and yet increasing) litera- 
ture on the composer and his works, Praeger has for many 
years been identified with music in London, without break- 
ing intimate musical ties in Germany. He was one of 
Wagner's very earliest musical disciples and most devoted 
friends. During Wagner’s years of neglect, poverty, politi- 
cal exile and disappointment, Praeger’s affection and confi- 
dence never declined. Inthe hour of the composer’s suc- 
cess Wagner’s tributes to Praeger were as unequivocal as 
deserved. It was the diplomatic agency of Praeger that 
secured Wagner in 1855 the conductorship of the London 
Philharmonic Society (the Old Philharmonic}, held for one 
season. Their friendship was never interrupted. The book 
is written in a conversational, easy style and adequate knowl- 
edge of the English idioms; it is entertaining, first and last. 
The many interesting anecdotes and pictures drawn in Mr. 
Praeger’s pages amount to a considerably complete biography 
of Wagner. Such addenda to the matter already in print 
do not alter one’s view of a man justly accounted by Mr. 
Praeger foremost among artistic individualities of our time, 
that he was truly colossal in his musical mentality and gen- 
eral artistic development, but, as a man, possessed few traits 
that command respect when his personality is studied in the 
cold analysis of print. N. Y. Independent. 


WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. By William P. Trent, 
Professor of History in the University of the South. 
American Men of Letter series. With portrait. 351 
pp. Indexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

A book which should delight the South and certainly will 
interest many thousands at the North. Simms was one of 
the most distinct figures in our literary world about half a 
century ago. A South Carolinian of Irish extraction, be was 
full of physical and ‘mental vigor, and next to Fenimore 
Cooper, was the most prolific and popular romancer of his 
day, besides being an untiring writer of verse and a volumi- 
nous correspondent. His geniality was as unflagging as his 
industry, and all the literary men of the day held him in 
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high esteem. Although: his work was so rapidly done as to 
be generally rugged it was full of force and color, and to all 
time his novels must be read by any one who wants to peep 
backward into ante-bellum South Carolina. He might still 
be living had his heart not worn itself out with chafing during 
the civil war and at the failure of the South to have its way. 
The author presents the man as-he was, largely through ex- 
tracts from Simms’ own letters, and makes an exciting chap- 
ter on the war, with some sensible and patriotic conclusions 
—conclusions which bear the stamp of the true historian. 
No library of American literary biographies would be com- 
plete without this book. N. Y. Herald. 
WILLIAM LLoyD GARRISON. The Abolitionist. By 

Archibald H, Grimke, M. A. With portrait. American 

Reformers series. 405 pp. 12mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


TRAVEL. 

Across THIBET. Being a translation of ‘‘ De Paris 
au Tonking a Travers Le Tibet Inconnu.”’ By Gabriel 
Bonvalot. With illustrations from photographs taken 
by Prince Henry of Orleans. Translated by C. B. Pit- 
man. 417 pp. Large quarto, $2.60; by mail, $2.92. 

See review. 

ADVENTURES AMIDST THE EQUATORIAL FORESTS 
AND RIVERS OF SOUTH AMERICA ; ALSO IN THE WEST 
INDIES AND THE WILDS OF FLorIDA. To which is 
added “ Jamaica Revisited.” By Villiers Stuart, of 
Dromana, author of “ Egypt After the War,” “ Nile 
Gleanings,” etc. With many illustrations and maps. 
268 pp. Crown 8vo, $5.50; by mail, $5.74. 

Mr. Villiers Stuart gives an account in the first portion of 
this book of a trip to Surinam some thirty-three years ago, a 
short journey up the Orinoco, and a visit to some of the 
Antilles; next comes a tour in Florida, and in the latter part 
a second visit to Jamaica, made last year. The early part of 
the book, dealing with Surinam, is much better than the 
latter portion; the little-known Dutch colony being of inex- 
haustible natural interest, and the traveller here as elsewhere 
observant and light of heart. It is, nevertheless, a provoking 
narrative. No man ever set about a journey in better spirits 
or conducted it with greater zeal and courage so far as he 
goes. When the reader is beginning to think he has found 
another “ Waterton’s Wanderings ” in the very region made 
known to every naturalist—man and boy—by that great trav- 
eler, our present wanderer gives it up, returns to his base and 
makes another trip elsewhere with fair promise and like 
result, Itis not intended to represent this as a disappointing 
book—there is hardly a dull page in it, and the narrative is 
a most bracing one; but the journeys are little more than a 
reconnaisance beyond the bounds of civilization made by a 
man who, the reader is convinced, had only to go but a little 
farther to earn distinction for his performance. Had Mr. 
Villiers Stuart wanted a particular parrot or orchid, or beena 
gold prospector—had he a dash of the doggedness such aims 
give a man, his great gifts as a traveler and writer of travels 
would have borne finer fruit. As it is, this lively and well- 
written book is certain to please and entertain every one who 
reads travels Academy. 
AMONG TYPHOONS AND PIRATE CRAFT. By Captain 

Lindsay Anderson, author of “ Cruise in an Opium 
Clipper.” With illustrations. 284 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.47. 

Whether actually in an opium clipper, or only a spectator 
and student, Captain Anderson has seen much of the 
Chinese trade in the old adventurous days of smuggling and 
in the Taiping Rebellion. His dates puzzle us a little, and 
one comes across phrases which startle. A long eighteen- 
pounder carronade is a queer weapon, and it is unusual, to 
say no more, to put a carronade in the bows of a vessel as a 
chasing gun, which is where it is mounted in the Lamont. 
Of the matter of the book a very fair idea is to be got from 
the title of chapter xxviii, “ From Nagasaki to Woasung— 
More Pirates.” It is all about runs between Chinese and 
Japanese ports and fights with pirates. Captain Anderson 
writes, on the whole, well—with spirit, and without too much 
straining after the picturesque. We cannot say that he has 
much literary faculty beyond the power to tell a plain tale 
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coherently. His adventures follow one another with breath- 

less rapidity, and, as they are very simiiar, his book, short as 

it is, becomes a trifle tiresome before the end is reached. One 
running fight with pirate junks is, after all, very like another, 

The most interesting thing in his volume is the account of 

Nagasaki as it was before Japan was opened to trade. There 

is also a decidedly effective picture of the rescue of a number 

of Chinese from Ningpo during the Taiping war. 
Saturday Review. 

ARGENTINA AND THE ARGENTINES. Notes and Im- 
pressions of a Five Years’ Sojourn in the Argentine 
Republic, 1885-1890. By Thomas A. Turner. 370 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.44. 

“Argentina and the Argentines” professes to be only 
“notes and impressions of a five years’ sojour.: in the Argen- 
tine Republic,” yet it is a thoroughly readab!e and distinctly 
veracious and illuminating book, Without any comprehen- 
sive plan, the successive chapters give a good insight into 
the social, and particularly the political life of Argentina, 
while the pages devoted to the period of mad financial legis- 
lation and insane speculation throw a great amount of light 
upon a catastrophe of which some competent hand ought to 
write the entire history. Occasionally one hears the gen- 
uine English snort of contempt for things not liked or 
understood ; but, after all, this is only part of the author’s 
personality which, on the whole, lend interest and pleasure 
to what he writes. NM. Y. Fost, 
CASSELL’S COMPLETE POCKET GUIDE TO EUROPE. 

Revised and enlarged. Planned and Edited by Edmund 
C. Stedman. Compiled by Edward King. 505 pp. 
Indexed. 32mo, flexible leather, $1.10; by mail, $1.16. 

The Guide contains a fair complement of general maps, 
with railway lines laid down on them. Large places like 
London and Paris have street maps. Inns and the charges 
made at them are given. Railway distances and fares from 
place to place are given; so are important excursions and 
chief places to be visited. Instead of complaining that the 
book does not contain more, we admire the pains and skill 
which have compressed so much into this convenient, system- 
atic and compact form. We warn the editors that the value 
of the book depends very much on its small size, and that its 
tendency is to grow. In fact, the present is already “an 
enlarged edition.” NV. Y. Independent. 
CHICAGO AND Its Environs. A Hand Book for the 

Traveller. By L. Schick. With maps and illustra- 
tions. 510-48 pp. Indexed. 12mo, limp cover, 
80 cents; by mail, 94 cents. 

A city guide containing a large and varied amount of 
information, but which requires condensation, careful arrange- 
ment and an index to make it useful. 

Eeypr. Hand Book for Travellers. Edited by K. 
Baedeker. Part second. Upper Egypt with Nubia as 
far as the second cataract and the Western Oases. With 
eleven maps and twenty-six plans. 365 pp. Indexed. 
Flexible cover, 16mo, $2.65; by mail, $2.73. 

EQUATORIAL AMERICA. Descriptive of the visit to St. 
Thomas, Martinique, Barbadoes, and the principal capi- 
tals of South America. By Maturin M. Ballou. 371 pp. 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

A book on South America and its adjacent islands is 
specially timely. Mr. Ballou gives quite a picture of Chili 
geographically, politically and socially. Like all his other 
books, it rouses in the reader’s mind a great wish to travel, and 
thoroughly posts him on what he ought to see should he find 
his way clear to follow in Mr. Ballou’s steps. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. Ballou is a keen observer, and an experienced 
traveller, who has the tact and talent to produce delightful 
books as the outcome of his wanderings in various parts of 
the globe. His pages always convey a large amount of fresh 
intelligence, while they attract us by their easy colloquial 
style and the charming pen pictures which are presented. 

Boston Transcript. 

IMPRESSIONS OF ITALY From the French of Paul 
Bourget. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 332 Ppp- 
12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The diary of a long excursion made in the autumn of 1890 
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through Tuscany, Umbria, the Marches Otranto and Cala- 

bria. Bourget is neither an archzologist nor an art critic, a 

political economist nor a politician. He simply sees and 

enjoys, and makes his impressions and his historical remin- 

iscenses delightful. Publishers’ Weekly. 

SEVEN YEARS IN THE SOUDAN. Being a record of 
explorations, adventures and campaigns against the 
Arab Slave Hunters. By Romolo Gessi Pasha. Col- 
lected and edited by his son, Felix Gessi. Translated 
from the Original Italian. With biographical introduc- 
tion by Captain Manfredo Camperio. With illustra- 
tions and map. 467 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $3.40; 
by mail, $3.66. 

Romolo Gessi was a very remarkable man, and he did 
very remarkable things, his exploits in the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
ranking among the most romantic episodes of war in recent 
times. Few men ever undertook a more desperate duty, in 
appearance at least, than he did when he accepted from Gor- 
don the commission of suppressing Suleiman Zebehr’s 
revolt. He had literally to manufacture, on the field of 
battle, an army with which to fight a well-equipped force of 
many thousand disciplined troops fresh from victorious revolt. 
He had to “ lie low”’ for weeks and months together, wait- 
ing for men, or provisions, or ammunition. Yet he managed 
to defeat Suleiman’s troops over and over again, to capture 
their fortified villages and zaribas, to make their chief him- 
self a prisoner, and, on his attempting to escape, to shoot 
him, to put down at least the more ruthless form of slave- 
trading and raiding completely, and to make the whole 
country from the Niam-Niam border to Darfur peaceful and 
apparently contented for a time. 

To which it must be added, in the particular case, that 
Gessi's judgment was not quite equal to his spirit. He was 
a hot-headed Italian, despzrately jealous of English influence 
with the Government, and constantly thinking that he him- 
self was slighted. He once flung his uniform cap and his 
commission with it at Gordon’s feet because the Pasha said, 
“ What a pity you are not an Englishman!’’ His account of 
his reasons for shooting Suleiman after receiving him to 
quarter is very brief and not very satisfactory. However, 
there is no doubt that Gessi was a hero, and he was not too 
well treated by his employers. Saturday Review. 
Two Happy YEARS IN CEYLON.  Bv C. F. Gordon 

Cumming, author of “ At Home in Fiji,’ “A Lady’s 
Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” etc. Illustrated by 
the author. -In two volumes. 438-442 pp. Indexed. 
8vo, $6.75; by mail, $7.16. 


See review. 

RELIGION. 

A PERSONAL QUESTION. Why should you not be 
confirmed when the Bishop visits this Parish? Rev. G. 
W. Shinn, D.D., Newton, Mass. 23 pp. 12mo, paper, 
5 cents; by mail, 7 cents. 

A brief plea for confirmation addressed to the members of 

4 parish who are indifferent to the need of the rite. 

Am I Lost? oR Dogs My SALVATION DEPEND UPON 
ME REMAINING IN THE PROTESTANT EPpiscOPAL 
CuurcH? By Mrs. Viola Gilbert. 24 pp. 12 mo, 
paper, 10 cents; by mail, 12 cents. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL KELIGION. The Gifford Lectures. 
Delivered before the Universityof Glasgow in 1891, by 
F. Max Muller, K. M., foreign member of the French 
Institute. 464 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, 
$2.41, 

These lectures endeavor to show by historical inquiry 
into the religious books of the East that a belief in God, 
immortality and future retribution can be gained and has 
been by the right exercise of the human reason alone. The 
preface is devoted to a defense against the attacks made on 
these lectures by different clergyman, chiefly Roman 
Catholic. 

ARROWS For THE KING'S ARCHERS. Analytic Out- 
line Addresses upon Religion, Temperance and Social 
Topics, with some cour-es of addresses for special sea- 
sons, By the Rev. Henry W. Little, rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Sussex, N. B. 149 pp. I12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 85 cents. 
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The first series of analytical outlines of sermons having 
gone through three editious, this has been prepared by Mr. 
Little and contains 95 sermon selections and 78 “thoughts, 
figures, facts and anecdotes to illustrate’’ the summaries. An 
index gives references to the addresses for church seasons 
and special occasions. 
Bur How—IF THE GoSpe_s ARE Hisroric? An 
apology for believing in Christianism. By the author of 

“ If the Gospel Narratives Are Mythical—What Then ?” 

201 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.60. 

If this striking little book were more distinctly divided 
into parts, and furnished with a less clumsy title, and if the 
author, instead of talking about “ historicity’ and “ Chris- 
tianism,”’ would use the ordinary phraseology, “ historic 
truth” and “ Christianity,” this thoroughly simple and un- 
affected essay would have, as it deserves to have, a very 
large number of deeply interested readers. It wants what 
it has not got, a table of contents, indicating under clear 
heads the course of the author's thought, and it would be all 
the better for leaving out the two or three odd:ties of expres- 
sion which interfere with the perfect naturalness and real 
beauty of the general style. It would also have been very 
much improved by a little explicit attention to the chief criti- 
cal objections brought against the Gospel narratives, which , 
the author virtually ignores, so deeply engrossed is he in his 
own special view of the true mode of getting access to the 
significance and genuineness of the Gospel message. We 
heartily agree with him on the value of that method. But 
would have been all the better for his essay if he had dis- 
cussed briefly a few of the critical difficulties which have 
been pointed out in the Gospel narratives, and had shown 
how little those difficulties are worth when confronted with 
his own statement of the Christian's case for his belief. 

Spectator. 
CHRISTIANITY AND INFALLIBILITY—BOTH OR NEI- 

THER. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons. 284 pp. 12mo, 

$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE AND MODERN THOUGHT. The 
Boyle Lectures for 1891. By T. G, Bonney, D. Sc., 
LLD., F.R.S. 175 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


CHRISTIAN UNITy. Ideal, Actual, Possible; a ser- 
mon preached before the Berkeley Divinity School in 
St. Luke's Chapel on the Feast of SS, Simon and Jude, 
A.D, 1891, By the Rev. J. H. Barbour, M. A. Professor 
in the School. 20 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents, postpaid, 
A sermon on the ideal, actual and possible unity of the 
Church. 


DOGMA AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By A. I. 
Fitzroy. 279 pp. I2mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.39. 

The judgment recently pronounced by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury upon the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, and the 
failure of a veteran persecutor to obtain the censure of Con- 
vocation on the series of essays published under the collective 
title of “* Lux Mundi,” bear witness to the growth of liberty 
in the English Established Church during the last thirty 
years. Flas such liberty been characteristic of that ecclesias- 
tical organization during the greater part of its history? An 
affirmative answer to that question is made by Mr. A. I. 
Fitzroy, in his book, which has lately appeared in Edinburgh 
from the press of Blackwood & Co. 

It is the purpose of this volume to demonstrate that the 
Anglican Establishment has upon the whole been from the 
beginning a Broad Church, and thatit is impossible to find in 
it as large a body or as unbroken a continuity of able High 
Church or Low Church teachers as can be procured of liberal 
or undogmatic churchmen. It is also the author’s aim to 
show that the Church of England, considered as a national 
establishment, demands agreement only upon axiomatic 
moral truths and not upon subjects of argument and dispute ; 
that, starting with scanty doctrinal tests, it has grown more 
and more lax about even these, and that finally, from the 
compilation of the liturgy under Elizabeth to the passing of 
the Clercial Subscription Amendment act under Victoria, the 
ideal of comprehension, of liberty, and of non-dogmatism 
has been pretty steadily pursued. Mr. Fitzroy contends that 
not only the tone of “Lux Mundi,” but of the writings of 
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many modern High Churchmen, notably of the late Canon 

Aubrey Moore, show the influence of liberalism even in the 

dogmatic party. N.Y, Sun. 

EASTER SONG, By Charlotte Pendleton. Illustrated 
by Gabrielle D. Clements. Quarto, white and gold, 
ribbon tied, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

A reproduction, with illustrations by Miss Gabrielle D. 
Clements, of an Easter poem by Miss Charlotte Pendleton, 
the entire work making an Easter card of great interest. 
FROM EASTERTO ASCENSION Day. By Rev. Edward 

W. Gilman, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Bible Society. 26 pp. 12mo, paper, I0 cents ; 
by mail, 13 cents. 

A summary of the events from the Resurrection to Ascen- 
sion Day. 

GIRLS: FAULTS ANDIDEALS. A Familiar Talk, with 
Quotations from Letters. By J. R. Miller, D.D., author 
of “ Making the Most of Life,” etc. 28 pp. 12mo, 
boards, 25 cents; by mail, 29 cents. 

HAND Book OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By 
Rev, H. McNeill, M. A., Vicar of Pott-Shrigley, Mac- 
clesfield; formerly fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Nisbet’s Scriptural hand-book. 144 pp. Indexed. 
16mo, 45 cents; by mail, 54 cents. 

The history of the prayer-book is well-developed, and the 
divisions, meanings of words and terms, etc., are well ex- 
plained. A little more careful definition is here and there 
wanted. The “ Offertory,” ¢.¢., does not properly apply to 
the collection of alms, but to the offering of the elements for 
consecration at that point. The same distinction should also 
be observed in the remarks on ‘“*Alms amd Oblations,’’ 
where the alms are put in contrast with the oblation of the 
elements themselves. London Bookseller. 
JESUS IN THE VEDAS; OR, THE TESTIMONY OF HINDU 

SCRIPTURES IN CORROBORATION OF THE RUDIMENTS OF 
CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. Bya native Indian Missionary. 
61 pp. 16mo, limp cover, 30 cents; by mail, 36 cents. 

The author is a Hindu scholar. He gives much informa- 
tion regarding the primitive religion ofthe Hindus. He finds 
the fundamental principles of Christianity have a remarkable 
counterpart in the Vedic principles of primitive Hinduism, 

Publishers Weekly. 

Lays OF LOWLY SERVICE, AND OTHER VERSES. By 
Georgiana M. Taylor, author of “Oh! to be Nothing !”’ 
63 pp. 12mo,60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE. By William Milli- 
gan, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism 
in the University of Aberdeen. 239 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

An expository and homiletic discussion of the Apocalypse 
without entering into the details of its prophecy, but devot- 
ing space tothe origin, impulse and influence of the book. 
The appendices on authorship, &c., which appeared when 
these discourses were published as the Baird lectures, in 1885, 
are omitted from this editjon. 

Lo, THE WINTER Is Past! An Easter Carol. By 
the Hon. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. Illustrated in 
colors. 12mo, stamped board, 35 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 

MEDITATIONS.ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
aKempis. Translated and edited by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wright, M.A., Rector of Greatham Hants, and 

the Rev. S. Kettlewell, M. A., late Rector of St. Mark’s, 
Woodhouse, Leeds. Witha preface by the latter. 378 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01; white and silver, 
$1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

The work given to us in this translation as from the hand 
of 4 Kempis is wholly distinct from the “Imitation of 
Christ,” which it closely resembles in its ascetic spirituality. 
Itis an English translation of the treatise De Vita,so called, 
which, until it was dropped by the Jesuit Sommalius from his 
third edition of & Kempis’s works, was generally accredited 
to him. ‘he reasons for receiving it as a genuine work by 
the author of the “Imitation” are given by Mr. Kettlewell 
in the preface to the present volume. Mr. Kettlewell is the 
author of two critical works on 4 Kempis and “ The Brothers 
of the Common Life,” and writes with the authority of spe- 
cial learning and good sense. The “ Meditations” are pub- 








lished in a somewhat expurgated form by the omission ot 
allusions to Mariolatry and other papistical corruptions. The 
book follows the life of Christ in a meditative rather than an 
historical order, with the view of drawing the heart to Christ 
and feeding on him in love and devotion. While the book 
has a general resemblance to the “ Imitation,” it differs 
greatly in the subject matter of the meditations, which is 

Christ in the various phases and acts of his life and passion, 

We should add that, though an English translation of this 

work was once made, many years ago, it is now practically 

lost and unavailable, so that this is substantially the only 

English translation. NV. Y. Independent. 

Not on CALvary. A Layman’s Plea for Mediation 
in the Temptation in the Wilderness. 45 pp. I2mo, 
paper, 28 cents; by mail, 33 cents. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS AND CHRISTIANITY. ‘A Course 
of lectures delivered on the Ely Foundation before the 
students of Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
1891. By Frank F. Ellinwood, D. D., Secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. A.; Lecturer on Comparative Religion‘in the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York. 384 pp. 12mo, $1.35; 
by mail, $1.56. 

These lectures by the Secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Missions were delivered on the Ely Foundation of the 
Union Theological Seminary, and are devoted to Hinduism, 

3uddhism, Islam and some Chinese religious cults, with a 

preliminary discussion of the study of comparative religion. 

Pax Vosiscum. By Henry Drummond, F. R.S. E., 
F. G.S., LL. D. With illustrations by Frank M. Gregory. 
55 pp. t2mo, white and gilt, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents, 

PEW-RENTS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. Can they 
be reconciled? By Robert C. Ogden. Introduction 
by J. R. Miller, D. D. 40 pp. 16mo, 25 cents; 
by mail, 30 cents. 

POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CuurcH. By Dr. William Reed Huntington, Rector 
of Grace Church, New York. Third edition. 87 pp. 
12mo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 31 cents. 

Dr. William Reed Huntington, after successful ministry at 
Worcester, Mass., has been for nearly ten years rector of 
Grace Church, a fashionable and wealthy church in New 
York. This volume contains six addresses on the objections 
that are usually made to the Protestant Episcopal Church for 
its forms and ceremonies, its worldliness, its close relations to 
Romanism and its exclusiveness. 

PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SKEPTICISM. Les- 
sons from twenty years’ experience in the Field of 
Christian Evidence. By the Rev. Alex. J. Harrison, 
B. D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evidential Missioner of the 
Church Parochial Mission Society, Lecturer of the 
Christian Evidence Society. 340 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.85. 

Mr. Harrison certainly has the good fault of being, if any- 
thing, too fair in statement of the skeptical side of the ques- 
tion. He appreciates the essential weakness of the infidel 
position, and knows well how to pierce it. He knows quite 
as well the essential strength of the believer’s position, and 
knows also how to press the advantages that result from it. 
The author's methods are gentle, appreciative and honest. 
They make much of the main points and little of the minor 
insignificances of the case. They bring the reasoning mind 
as directly as possible to Christ, the light that lighteth every 
man, the great solvent of doubt. The controversial spirit is 
conspicuously absent from the book, and the author is much 
too wise to condemn in advance as infidel speculative ten- 
dencies which may prove to admit of a Christian. interpreta- 
tion. The book is rather long, but it is written in a lively 
style. It is free from scholastics, and the reader will recog- 
nize in it from end to end the exact reproduction of what he 
has heard said or seen printed a thousand times in the skep- 
tical publications of the day. The author assures his readers 
that there is not a needless sentence in the book. So far as 
we have examined it this is substantially true. Of all the 
recent books which deal in a practical way with modern 
skepticism this is by far the best we have seen, and promises 
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to be the most useful, both in instructing and guiding the 
teacher and in dealing directly with the unbeliever. 
N. Y. Independent. 


SELF-DISCIPLINE. Six addresses, by Rev. A.C. A. 
Hall, Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist. 90 pp. I2mo, 68 cents; by mail, 76 cents. 

SERMONS ON OLD TESTAMENT SuBJECTS. By H. P. 
Liddon, D. D., D.C. L., LL. D., late Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Paul’s. Second edition. 379 pp. I2mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.63. 

The second edition of sermons extending from the creation 
to the captivity. 

SHORT SERMONS. By the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 
331 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.48, 

The object of this volume, in addition to affording devo- 
tional reading, is to supply families living in the country who 
are in the habit of having a short service on Sunday evenings 
with a brief sermon, the want of which the author believes 
is very frequently felt. Influenced by this motive, he has 
avoided anything like controversial topics, and has spoken 
“ only of those moral and spiritual things on which all sects 
and churches may agree.’’ The sermons are extremely suit- 
able for the purpose intended, and particula: mention should 
be made of their admirable simplicity and clearness. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

THE APOSTLE PAUL. A sketch of the development 
of his doctrine. By A. Sabatier, Professor in the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris. Translated 
from the French. Edited, with an additional essay on 
the Pastoral Epistles, by George G. Findlay, B. A., 
author of “ Galatians,” ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible.” 402 
pp. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

Professor Sabatier is an orthodox theologian, with an open 
mind, and, as Mr. Findlay remarks, with a somewhat too 
heavy leaning against the “older ‘ ecclesiastical theology.’ ” 
Professor Sabatier proceeds on the theory of a development 
in the doctrine of St. Paul, a process which does not neces- 
sarily imply contradiction between the earlier and the latter. 
He goes, indeed, to some lengths in this direction, regard- 
ing, for instance, the suasions to celibacy in II Corinthians 
as dictated by the Apostle’s views as to the approaching end 
of the world. ‘It is his eschatological views which, in this 
instance, check and trammel the Apostle’s reasoning.” We 
may not agree with this, but how much more likely to be 
fruitful of good work is this attitude of mind than that which 
takes its stand on the dogma of a mechanical inspiration ? 
This is a book which will well repay careful study. 

Spectator. 

THE ASCENSION AND HEAVENLY PRIESTHOOD OF OUR 
Lorp. By Willian Milligan, D. D , Professor of Divinity 
and Riblical Criticism in the University of Aberdeen. 
The Baird Lectures, 1891. 374 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.84. 

These lectures are a sequel to those on the resurrection, 
published in 1881, and are occupied with the celestial office 
of the Saviour. Notes deal with textual questions presented 
by the record, and there is an index to texts cited. 


THE CURSE AND CHAINS OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 
A Controversy. Rev. H. M. Wharton, representing the 
Protestants ; Rev. Father Currier, the Roman Catholics. 
IOI pp. I2mo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

THE CHURCH CATECHISM, Its Historyand Contents. A 
manual for teachers and students. By the Rev. A. J.C. 
Allen, M. A., late Principal of the Chester Diocesan 
Training College, sometime Fellow and Assistant Tutor 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 216 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 


THE Divine LipraRy OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. Its 
origin, preservation, inspiration and permanent value. 
Five lectures. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, B. D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge and 
Canon of Ely Cathedral. 155 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

“Of the lectures contained in this volume four were 
delivered in the Cathedral of St. Asaph, at the invitation of 
the Dean and CLapter, to a gathering of the clergy and laity 
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from ditlerent parts of the diocese, in Whitsun week of the 
present year (1891). The third lecture [on the preser¢ation 
of the Old Testament] is one of a course given at Ely in 
1885, with reference to the appearance of the Revised Version 
of the Old Testament.” 

The lectures had no doubt a stimulating and a sedative 
effect on the audiences to whom they were first addressed. 
Stimulating by their fearless adhesion to the established 
results of modern criticism, and sedative in so far as they 
uphold the supernatural authority of Old Testament literature 
considered as a whole. But for the general public the effect 
of Prof. Kirkpatrick’s volume has been largely discounted by 
such works as Prof. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ Old Testament in 
the Jewish Church,’’ Mr. Gore’s Essay on Inspiration, and 
Prof. Driver’s “Introduction.” In another way the book 
has its importance, as one more proof that the vote of Hebrew 
scholarship is going solid for the new criticism. Academy. 


THE Gop Man. By A.C. Dixon, author of ‘‘ The 
Person and Ministry of the Holy Spirit,” etc. 64 pp. 
boards, 25 cents, postpaid. 

An elaboration of the twofold proposition that: (1) “ Jesus 
Christ was not a product of the age in which he lived, but 
a native of another world who came to this world for a pur- 
pose ;’’ (2) “ That he was God and man in one.” 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE GospEL Woes. Lent Sermons. By Rev. A. C. 
A. Hall, Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist. 95 pp. I2mo, 54 cents ; by mail, 61 cents. 

These sermons were preached in Lent, 1890, and cover 
all the New Testament woes except Matthew xxiv: 19. Dr. 

Hall belongs to the Cowley Fathers. 


THE IMITATION OF BUDDHA. Quotations from Budd- 
hist Literature for each day in the year. Compiled by 
Ernest M. Bowden, With preface by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold, K.C. I. E.,C.S.1. 149 pp. 32mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 81 cents. 

This Buddhist anthclogy might well have appeared under 

a title less suggestive of comparison with the work of 4 

Kempis. It consists of passages selected from a wide range 

of Buddhist literature arranged as texts for every day in the 

year. They serve to illustrate the lofty benevolence and 
wisdom which govern the tenets of the Buddhist faith and 
teachings, and their daily contemplation will be found whole- 
some and profitable. The little volume in which the verses 
and maxims are enshrined has been most tastefully pro- 
duced. It is printed on hand-made paper, and is very neatly 
bound, the emblematic wheel and lotus flower appearing in 
the ornamentation, Sir Edwin Arnold's prefatory commen- 
dation will alone suffice to interest many readers in its favor. 

London Bookseller. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By William Walsham, Bishop of Wakefield. With 210 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01 

These sermons were preached in 1888 and 1889 on special 

occasions with the exception of four, in 1869, 1872 and 1873. 


THE MINISTRY OF PREACHING. An essay on pastoral 
and popular oratory. By Mgr. Félix Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orléans, Member of the French Aeademy. Trans- 
lated by Samuel J. Eales, M. A., D.C. L., editor and 
translator of the Works of St. Bernard. New edition, 
revised and enlarged. With portrait. 206 pp. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Bishop Dupanloup was one of the ablest and the most elo- 
quent of the Roman episcopate in France and these sermons, 
while directed to the training of young priests in his own 
church, have many useful hints and will give much enlight- 
ening information on the pulpit methods of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. 

THE NATURAL HIsToRY OF IMMORTALITY. By Joseph 
William Reynolds, M. A., Rector of Ss. Anne and 
Agnes, with St. John Zachary, Gresham street, London. 
389 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.85. 

An attempt by a clergyman of the Church of England to 
show that there are in the natural world proofs of spiritual 
influence which establish the existence of a spiritual world 
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whose powers are now manifest in faith-healing and other 

marvels and other channels as they have been in the past in 

miracles and will be in the future in the power of an endless 
life. 

THE NEW CREATION. 
Ways.” 128 pp. 
cents. 

An exposition of the doctrine of the incarnation from the 
standpoint of a ritual member of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. A Study . f the Origin 
and Correlation of the Doctrinal Teachings of the 
Apostle Paul. By George B. Stevens Ph. D., D.D., 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpreta- 
tion in Yale University. 383 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 

This volume inquires into the genesis of Paul’s leading 
thoughts, so far as their origin may be the subject of historical 
inquiry, defines critically their content and relation to each 
other, and thus presents a systematic account of his teach- 
ing upon the great themes which he considers. The author 
aims to aid the reader in determining how far that set of con- 
victions which he so firmly cherished and defended furnishes 
the materials for a theological system. He discriminates 
strictly between what Paul taught and the inferences that 
have been drawn from his doctrines. The writer is Professor 
of New Testament Criticism at Yale University, The vol- 
ume contains a select bibliography and indexes. 

Publishers Weekly. 

THE PLACE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTERS OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By Vincent Henry Stanton, D.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Ely Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Cambridge. 219 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.49. 

This is an opportune book to follow Dr, Martineau’s “Seat 
of Religious Authority,” not to mention Mr. Gore’s “ Zzzx 
Mundi.” Professor’s Stanton’s position cannot be described 
asa mediating position, It does not fallin anywhere between 
two extremes, but stands on a distinct line of positive faith 
and catholic unity, Still though it is conservative it is consid- 
erate. Professor’s Stantons mind is open and is ready to 
entertain evidence from whatever source. He is a church- 
man, and as such well acquainted with Newman’s view of 
authority and the Oxford movement as interpreted by Dean 
Church. He discusses the authority of tradition and the 
Church, and arrives at moderate ground under this head 
which a broad Independent would not wholly reject. 

N. Y. lndependent, 

Though rather lacking in animation and point, it is a val- 
uable help to the adjustment of the many conflicting, or ap- 
parently conflicting, claims upon ‘elief, the authority of Our 
Lord, of Scripture, of scholarship and science, of the 
Church, and of conscienc-. Saturday Review. 
THE PROGRAMME OF CHRISTIANITY. An Address 

by Henry Drummond, F. R. S, E., F. G. S. 62 pp. 
12 mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

THE RELATION OF CONFIRMATION TO BAPTISM. As 
taught in Holy Scripture and the Fathers. By Arthur 
James Mason, D.D., formerly Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 504 pp. Indexed. 12 mo, $1.90; 
by mail, $2.04. 

An elaborate treatise on the threefold rite of Baptism, 
Unction, and Laying-on of Hands. ‘The subject is treated 
with great thoroughness, and the evidence of all the authori- 
ties, the Fathers and the Offices, is stated and explained with 
painstaking accuracy. Dr. Mason’s view is that the gift con- 
veyed in baptism proper is regeneration, that in confirmation 
is the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. ‘The attempt to distin- 
guish sharply between these gifts .is hardly successful, but 
the book has considerable historical merit apart from any 
theory of the learned author, It will be found useful by all 
students in this department of theology. 


By the author of ‘“ Our Family 
I2mo, 45 cents; by my mail, 53 


Saturday Review, 

THE TREASURY OF THE PSALTER. An Aid to the 
Better Understanding of the Psalms in their use in public 

and private devotions. Compiled by the Rev. George 
Putnam Huntington, M. A. and the Rev. Henry 
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Aiken Metcalf, M. A. 
of Central New York. 
and enlarged. 6co pp. 
mail, $1.64. 

A revised edition of a work first published in 1881, de- 
signed to give an interpretation of all local and personal 
references in the Psalms, and to emphasize their Messianic 
character, in addition to the usual commentary notes. The 
book is provided with copious tables and references to the 
use of the Psalms in the Book of Common Prayer. 

THE WORDS FROM AND TO THE CROsS. Meditations 
for Holy Week and Good Friday. By Rev. A.C. A, 
Hall, Mission Priest of the Society of St. John the Evan- 
gelist. 78 pp. 16 mo, 54 cents; by mail, 60 cents, 

THE WORLD AS THE SUBJECT OF THE REDEMPTION, 
Being an attempt to set forth the functions of the Church 
as designed to embrace the whole race of mankind. 
Eight lectures delivered before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1883, on the foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, M. A., Canon of Salisbury. By the Hon, 
and Rev, W. H. Fremantle, M, A., Canon of Canterbury 
and Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With an intro- 
duction by Richard T, Ely, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 443 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, 
$1.79. 


With a preface by the Bishop 
Third edition. Revised 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.50; by 


SCIENCE. 

CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS. With explanatory notes, 
problems, and answers, Specially adapted for college 
and science schools, By R, Lloyd Whitely, F. I. C., 
Lecturer on Dyeing and Assistant Lecturer and Demon- 
strator in Chemistry in the University College, Notting- 
ham. With a preface by Professor F. Clowes, D. Sc., 
(Lond.), F. I. C. 100 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 54 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents, 

ELECTRIC LIGHT CABLES AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
ELecrricity. By Stuart A. Russell, Associate Mem- 
ber of the Institution of Civil Engineers. With 107 
illustrations. The Specialists’ Series. 319 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.83. 

ELECTRIC Toy MAKING FOR AMATEURS. Including 
batteries, magnets, motors, miscellaneous toys and 
dynamo construction. By T. O'Connor Sloan, E.M, 
A. M., Ph. D., author of “ Electricity Simplified,” 
“Arithmetic of Electricity,’ etc. Fully illustrated. 140 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, 80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY. And its Trans 
formation, Subdivision and Distribution. A Practical 
Handbook. By Gisbert Kapp, C. E. With 130 illus- 
trations. Third edition, revised. The Specialists’ Series. 
360 pp.* Indexed. 12mo, $2.55; by mail, $2.68. 

Mr. Gisbert Kapp, a German, who writes excellent Eng- 
lish, has revised and extended this work, which first appeared 
in 1886, omitting obsolete dynamos, describing recent ma- 
chines closely and the transmission of power as developed 
in the past five years. 

MANUAL OF CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY, By Rudolf 
Von Wagner, Translated and edited by William 
Crookes, I’. R.S. From the thirteenth enlarged German 
edition (1888) as remodeled by Dr. Ferdinand Fischer. 
With 596 illustrations. 968 pp. Indexed. Quarto, 
$5.50; by mail, $5.92. 

MorRAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. By Arabella B. 
3uckley (Mrs. Fisher), author of ‘‘The Fairyland of 
Science,” “ Through Magic Glasses,’ etc, 122 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

The chapters which form this volume were written for the 
Chautauquan in 1890, and are republished now in full with 
the restoration of some parts which had to be omitted before 
for want of space. The little volume is healthy in tone and 
stands on the right ground as between religion on the one 
hand and science on the other. Its best practical service is 
that it brings out the inner morality of Nature, and shows how 
a being endowed with moral capacity will receive moral 
suggestions, intimations, hints and corroborations from Nature. 

N. Y. Independent. 
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PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS FOR ARMATUXE AND FIELD- 
MAGNET WINDING. By Edward Trevert, author of 
“ Dynamos and Electric Motors,’”’ “ Electricity and its 
Recent Applications,” etc. Illustrated. Containing 
Working Directions for Winding Dynamos and Motors, 
with additional descriptions of some apparatus made by 
the several leading Electric Companies in the United 
States. 113 pp. 16mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.27. 

PsycuoLocy. By Willam James, Professor of 
Psychology in Harvard University. American Science 
Series. 478pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 

Abridgment of a larger work to make it more directly 
available for class-room use. All polemical and _ historical 
matter, all metaphysical discussions and speculative matter, 
most of the quotations and all of the book references are 
omitted. Brief chapters are added on the various senses. 
About two-fifths of the volume is new or rewritten. 

Publishers Weekly. 

SoLuTIONS. By W. Ostwald, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Leipzig. Being the fourth book, 
with some additions, of the second edition of Ostwald’s 
“ Lehrbuch Der Allgemeinen Chemie.” Translated by 
M. M. Pattison Muir, Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge. 316 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.41. 

THE METALLURGY OF SILVER. A Practical Treatise 
on the Amalgamation, Roasting and Lixiviation of Sil- 
ver ores, including the assaying, melting and refining of 
silver bullion. By M. Eissler, author of “ Modern Ligh 
Explosives,” ‘The Metallurgy of Gold,” etc. Second 
edition, enlarged. With 150 illustrations. 362 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, $3.15; by mail, $3.31. 

Mr. Eissler is the author of works on gold and lead metal- 
lurgy, and has had practical experience in a wide range of 
mines in the West. This volume deals with such silver ores 
as are adapted to amalgamation, that is, which can be reduced 
by the use of quicksilver. The assaying of silver bullion is 
treated in conclusion. This, the second edition, appears two 
years after the first 
THE RATIONALE OF MESMERISM. By A. P. Sinnett, 

author of “* Esoteric Buddhism,” The Occult World,” 
** Karma,” etc. 232 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.00. 

Mr. Sinnett endeavors to show that mesmerism and hyp- 
notism are the same, that both have their relations to mag- 
netism, have curative powers of a high order, and that under 
certain conditions mesmeric sleep is gifted with clairvoyant 
powers, both as to future time and other places. 


Mr. Sinnett is President of the Theosophic Society of 
Simla, India, and author of two theosophic works of con- 
siderable importance among theosophic students, ‘“ The 
Occult World”? and “ Esoteric Buddhism.” If mesmerism 
has a “ rationale,’’ as the title of the present (or third) work 
implies and as the whole book is intended to show, what be- 
comes of Theosophic Occultism? Mr. Sinnett prefers Mes- 
merism to Hypnotism as a name, but means the same by each 
word, [lis theme in the present volume is that there isa 
subtle force lying between matter and spirit which is the 
basis of the phenomena. If this is true, Occultism and The- 
osophy vanish. All we have to do is to sharpen our obser- 
vations and go into more delicate experiments. This much 
we might perhaps grant to Mr. Sinnett and his associates, 
that a satisfactory method of experimenting on the phe- 
nomena has not yet been devised. This, however, would 
put him and his Mesmeric gospel out of court as well as 
us and our unbelief. N. Y. Independent. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

MARRIAGE AND THE Home, By Rev. John L. Brandt, 
author of “ Turning Points,” ‘The Lord’s Supper,” 
etc, The Pastime series. 262 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 
cents ; by mail, 22 cents. 

Mutua Turitt. By J. Frome Wilkinson, M. A., 
author of “The Friendly Society Movements,’ etc. 
Social Question of To-day. 324 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


BOOK NEWS. 
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We cannot follow Mr. Wilkinson in his interesting ac- 
count of the origin and growth of these “mutual thrift ” 
societies. The earlier ones were generally secret, with much 
mummery in their proceedings and a somewhat excessive 
predominance of the convivial element. Even now many of 
these associations have their meetings in public houses— 
places, it is true, not having the disrepute in England that 
they have in this country, but not in all respects unobjection- 
able. It goes without saying that the principles of life and 
casualty assurance were not at first understood, and that 
great numbers of these bodies came to grief owing to the lack 
of this knowledge. It is still true that these principles are 
imperfectly understood, and many failures now occur and 
will continue to occur until the lessons of experience have 
been generally learned. 

We would gladly dwell upon the noble work accomplished 
by some of the devoted men who have labored for these or- 
ganizations with little reward except the establishment of 
the work of their hands, but we must refer those who are in- 
terested in such themes to Mr. Wilkinson’s pages. Eventu- 
ally these men worked out the principles upon which their 
business must be conducted to be enduring, and it is now 
only a question of time when these methods will be generally 
adopted. N. Y. Post. 


THE “DARKEST ENGLAND” SOCIAL SCHEME, A 
Brief Review of the First Year's Work. With illustra- 
tions. 157 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

A report of the first year’s operations of General Booth’s 
scheme for giving employment to the ultimate residuum of 
society. 

THE DESTITUTE ALIEN IN GREAT BRITAIN, A series 
of papers dealing with the subject of Foreign Pauper 
Immigration. Arranged and edited by Arnold White. 
Social Science series. I91,pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

Just at this time the various magazines and newspapers of 
the country are teeming with articles on the subject of for- 
eign immigration and pauper labor. ‘The Destitute Alien” 
is therefore very timely, consisting as it does, of a series of 
papers dealing with the subject of foreign pauper immigra- 
tion. The volume is full of very interesting information 
dealing with England, and is valuable if one is making a 
study of the subject in all its aspects both at home and 
abroad. So far as our own country is particularly concerned, 
however, it is of little practical value. Its chief merit for a 
reader on this side of the Atlantic lies in the suggestions that 
are thrown out in this, and will be thrown out in a succeed- 
ing volume on the same subject, for the correction of the evil, 

The subject of pauper labor is one of vast importance, and, 
while we are far in advance of other countries in the matter 
of legislation, there remains still much to be done. The 
query is: Are we, or are we not, being seriously injured by 
large importations of foreigners, willing to work legally, hon- 
estly, and quietly, it may be, but for considerably less wages 
than our own people do work for, and, indeed, can work for 
consistently with our ideas of subsistence. And if we are 
being so injured ought we to do anything to stop the injury ? 
It is an important question. It presents a problem difficult 
to solve. Happily, however, we are probably much nearer 
the solution than are European countries. We have taken 
some steps in the matter, beginning with the legislation 
against the Chinese and ending with the act of March 3, 1891. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SOCIAL Democracy, Being 
a supplement to “ ‘he Quintessence of Socialism.” By 
Dr. A. Schiffle. Authorized English edition. With a 
preface by Bernard Bosanquet, M. A., formerly fellow of 
University College, Oxford. Social Science series. 419 
pp. _I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

THE INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
land. Lectures delivered to the University of Oxford by 
the late James E. Thorold Rogers. Edited by his son, Ar- 
thur G. L, Rogers. 473 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.45. 

These discourses, though prepared in 1888 and 1889, by 
the progress of economic research and the march of history, 
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are already in need of modification. This is especially true 
in regard to the theory as held in 1889 of the causes that led 
to the immigration of agricultural laborers to London. The 
editor has pointed out these changes, but does not correct his 
father’s statements in the body of the work. 

‘ Publishers’ Weekly: 


HYGIENE. 

THE PATHOLOGY AND PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA. 
By Julius Althaus, M.D., M. R.C. P., Lond. 64 pp. 
12mo, 68 cents; by mail, 75 cents. 

The republication of two papers from the Zamcet, which 
aim to show that grip is due to the poison secreted by a 
bacillus which acts as an irritant poison on a definite centre 
of the nervous system. 

HELPS FOR HoMeE NoursinG. By Irene H. Oving- 
ton. 114 pp. 16mo, flexible cover, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


HorRAE SABBATICAE. Reprint of articles contributed 
to Saturday Review. By Sir James Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, Bart. K. C. S.I. First and second series. 347 
-417 pp. 12mo, each $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS. By Walter Savage Lan- 
dor. With bibliographical and explanatory notes by 
Charles G, Grump. In six volumes Volumes IV. and 
V. With portraits. 
by mail, $1.04. 

PLAYHOUSE IMPRESSIONS. By A. B. Walkley. 
pp. I2mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.62. 

The contents of this volume are chiefly selected from con- 
tributions of the author to the columns of the Speaker, 
the National Observer and the Star. They are necessarily 
in their character somewhat fragmentary, and within the 
limits of each short article it has been possible only to treat 
one branch of the selected subject. In this respect the 
essays are a little exasperating, for just when one would 
gladly hear more, the author lays down his pen. But, pos- 
sessed of base ingratitude as we are, we should at least freely 
admit that Mr, Walkley's criticisms, so far as they go, are 
capital reading, and show an insight and judgment which 
add greatly to their merit. They will be cordially appre- 
ciated, we believe, by all students of the drama. 

Publishers’ Circular, 


RELIGIO MEDICI AND OTHER Essays. By Sir Thomas 
Browne. Edited with an introduction by D. Lloyd 
"Roberts, M. D., F.R.C. P. Stott Library. 428 pp. 
16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

This is the most minute of all the editions we have seen 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s immortal work. It is a pocket gem, 
but printed from clear and good type which show that form 
and sharp outline have as much to do with the legibility of 
type as size. The literary feature of the edition is the excel- 
lent biographical and literary introduction by D. Lloyd Rob- 
erts who has edi-ed the book throughout. 

N. Y. Independent. 


SociIAL Statics. Abridged and revised. Together 
with THE MAN Versus THE STATE. By Herbert 
Spencer. 420 pp. 12mo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 

** Social Statics’? was first published in 1850. To the 
successive editions of the work Herbert Spencer prefixed the 
statement that some of the doctrines now needed qualifica- 
tion, but that he was not yet ready to make the required 
changes. In spite of repeated warnings, persistent quotation 
was made of views which he had abandoned, and ten years 
ago Mr. Spencer stopped the sale of his book in England. 
He has now reviewed his work with special reference to the 
rights of individuals and the duty of the State. Mr. Spencer 
has secured an American copyright for his new volume. 

Publishers Weekly. 


SPEECHES. By Henry Cabot Lodge. 69 pp. 8vo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 83 cents. 

Two of these are speeches in the House of Representa- 

tives, one on the “ Civilization of the Public Schools,” 


431-432 pp. I12mo, each 90 cents ; 
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and the other on ‘‘ Copyright ;” four are after-dinner speeches, 
three at New England dinners and one at a dinner to Con- 
federates in Faneuil Hall; one is an address before Harvard 
students and another a platform speech. 


By Henry T. King, author of ‘‘ The 
329 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 


THE IDEALIST. 
Egotist,’”’ ‘ Essays,” etc. 
$1.10; by mail, $1:22. 

The author’s purpose is to attack the wrongs he sees 
among his fellow-men, ‘‘to make men feel uncomfortable, if 
tearing off their false faces will do it.”’” He not only con- 
demns the wrong, he despises the wrong-doer and speaks his 
mind at times with bitterness and generally with abruptness. 

One hundred and fifty wrongs are pointed out, and almost 

every honest reader will find that he commits many of them 

in his daily round of duty and pleasure, 
Publishers Weekly. 


THE PRESENTATION OF THE PORTRAITS OF GENERAL 
WILLIAM WHIPPLE, SIGNER OF THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, AND OF DAVIp GLASGOW FARRAGUT, 
ADMIRAL UNITED STATES NAvy, November 20, 1891, 
by Storer Post, No.1, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Department of New Hampshire, to the City of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., for the Whipple and Farragut Schools, 35 
pp. 8vo, paper, 25 cents, postpaid. 

This pamphlet is of value to all collectors of Americana, as 
it contains an address on the life of General William Whipple, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with a notice of his ancestors, the Whipples of 
Ipswich, Mass., and of Bocking, Essex, England, who were 
also maternal ancestors of James Russell Lowell. It is 
worthy of remembrance that Professor Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Cambridge, Mass., Mr. Lowell’s literary executor, says 
that “‘ many of the most sterling traits of Mr. Lowell’s char- 
acter and genius came to him from his mother’s side.” 


THE SPIRIT OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. An Essay in 
the form of Lectures. By Josiah Royce, Ph. D., As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. 
519 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.08, 

This work contains Dr. Royce’s lectures delivered in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, ‘The first part discusses Kant to 
Evolution, and the second is an exposition or “ suggestions ”’ 
of doctrine endeavoring to prevent the conditions and reasons 
which make the soul more at home in the universe. 


WITH FRIEND AND BOOK IN THE STUDY AND THE 
Fietps. By J. Rogers Rees. Large paper edition, 
limited to ninety copies ; small paper, two hundred and 
forty copies, 84 pp. 16mo, $t.80; by mail, $1.89. 

A melange of suggestive extract and shrewd comment cast 
in the form of dialogue and excerpts strung together by brief 
passages. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


LonGMAN’s New ATLAS. Political and Physical. 
Consisting of 39 quarto and 14 octavo maps and dia- 
grams engraved by Edward Stanford and lithographed 
by Edward Stanford and F. S. Weller. Edited by 
George G. Chisholm, M, A., B. Sc., and C, H. Leete, 
A.B, Ph, D. Indexed pages, and alphabetical index 
of places. 31 pp. Crown Svo, $2.50; by mail, $2.72, 

An adaptation to American requirements of Longman’s 

“New Atlas,” published in England in 1889, The arrange- 

ment is useful, and special attention is paid to physical 

features. 


LonGMAN’s New ScHooL ATLAS. Edited by Geo. G. 
Chisholm, M. A., B. Sc. and C. H. Leete, A. B., Ph. D. 
Indexed pages, and alphabetical index of places, 31 pp. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68, 

This is the best and most thoroughly usable attempt we 
have seen to make a good school atlas on physiographic 
principles. The conformation of the country, height of 
mountains, depth of ocean waters, the course and usability of 
streams, the basins, distribution of soils and minerals, the 
geologic conformation, the phenomena of winds, rainfall, 
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magnetic polarity, ocean streams, and the commercial facts as 
to crops, steamer lines, etc., are all laid down on maps, suf- 
ficient in number and large enough in scale to exhibit them 
clearly. As to the indication of places the maps are not 
crowded. Every name has room, and is printed large enough 
to be read. Other names which could not be placed on the 
maps are given in the index with latitude and longitude, so 
that they can be readily located on the map. In some in- 
stances little crosses on the map give the nearest possible 
indication of the exact situation. In general the maps are 
all drawn to the same scale, a feature which makes it easier 
to get the right impression from this atlas of the relative size 
of different countries, The several maps are notched and 
numbered in the margin with thumb marks for ready refer- 
ence, The atlas is royal octavo in size, and the larger maps 
are double folded. N. Y. Independent. 


PRACTICAL PUNCTUATION FOR CLASS AND SELF-IN- 
By James F, Willis, Instructor in English 
99 pp. 16mo, paper, 25 


STRUCTION, 
Grammar. New edition. 
cents; by mail, 29 cents. 


RAND, MCNALLy & Co.’s INDEXED COUNTY AND 
TOWNSHIP PocKET MAPS AND SHIPPERS’GUIDES. Flexi- 
ble covers. Each 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


ARIZONA. MAINE. MINNESOTA. 
ARKANSAS. MARYLAND. NEw MEXxIco. 
CALIFORNIA, MISSOURI. UTAH. 
ILLINOIS. NEw JERSEY. OHIO. 
Iowa. MIssSISSIPPI. OREGON. 
INDIAN and OKLAHOMA TERRITORIES. 
SouTH CAROLINA. 


THE SCOTTISH CLANS AND THEIR TARTANS. 
notes, colored plates and maps. 
mail, 83 cents. 

An account of the clans of Scotland with colored plates, 
giving the tartan of each, drawn for the most part from Mr. 
James Grant’s ‘‘ Tartans of the Clans of Scotland,” and 
other authorities. The book gives in small space informa- 
tron not to be easily found except in larger works. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. Statistical and His- 
torical Annual of the States of the World for the year 
1892. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, Librarian tothe Royal 
Geographical Society, Twenty-ninth Annual Publica- 
tion, Revised after official returns. 1152 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, limp cover, $2.25; by mail, $2.43. 

Mr. Keltie adds twenty pages to his ‘“ Statesman’s Year- 
book” for 1892, partly to be accounted for by two new in- 
troductory tables, viz., of the World’s Money and the Forest 
Area of Europe. For his tables he borrows from Wagner 
and Supan’s “‘ Bevélkerung der Erde’”’ the estimated popu- 
Jation of the earth in comparison with Mr. Ravenstein’s, 
the two agreeing within twelve millions. New to this edition 
are also four maps, two of which (political Africa and the 
Pamir frontier) relate to important international questions. 
The present volume is further enriched by the censuses of 
the leading countries of the world. N.Y. Post. 


THE YEAR'S Art, 1892. A concise epitome of all 
matters relating to the arts of Painting, Sculpture and 
Architecture, which have occurred during the year 1891, 
together with information respecting the events of the 
year 1892, With full-page illustrations. Compiled by 
Marcus B. Huish, LL. B., editor of “The Art Journal.” 
392 pp. Indexed, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Huish’s ‘“‘Year’s Art,” makes its regular and welcome 
appearance for 1892. Besides its varied information concern- 
ing British and, indeed, Anglo-Saxon art bodies and exhibi- 
tions, and its pictorial memoranda of the latter, it continues 
its invaluable series of portraits of artists with those of the 
members of the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colors. 
Mr, E. A. Abbey is one of the number, and amid the new 
matter is to be remarked the instructions to artists respecting 
our new Copyright Law, together with information in regard 
to the art exhibition at the coming World’s Fair. Such cap- 
tions as the Art Sales of 1891, Engravings Published in 1891, 
List of Fine Art Dealers, and Directory of Artists, speak for 
hemselves, N. Y. Post. 


With 
16mo, 75 cents; by 
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THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
POLITICAL AND PHYSICAL. Containing 112 plates and 
complete index. With an introduction by J. Scott Keltie. 
I0-112-82 pp. Quarto, $2.25; by mail, $2.51. 

There are 112 plates in this atlas,each being produced 
with a high degree of finish. We also have two frontis- 
pieces, one showing the flags, the other the time of all 
nations. Mr. Keltie, in his introduction, supplies a masterly 
essay of “‘ Geographical Discovery and Political Territorial 
Changes in the Nineteenth Century.””’ The whole makes 
one of the best atlases that we know of. 

Publishers’ Circular. 
POETRY. 

BEOWULF: An Anglo-Saxon Poem, and THE FIGHT 
AT FINNsBURG. Translated by James M. Garnett, M.A., 
LL. D., Professor of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Virginia, translator of ‘‘ Elene”’ 
and other Anglo-Saxon poems. With fac-simile of the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, Cotton. 
Vitellius AXV. Third edition. I10 pp. I2mo, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.13. 

CHRISTIAN BALLADS. By Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 


A, new edition, with additions, 240 pp. I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


CONCERNING CaTs. A Book of Poems by many 
authors, selected by Graham R. Tomson. Illustrated 
by Arthur Tomson, Cameo series, 135 pp. 16mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

Surely never such honor was done puss tribe before! The 
verses, English and French, have been chosen with great 
care, and the illustrations are adequate for the purpose. 
Among the poems is one by Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, written 
many years since, but never before printed. 

Publishers’ Circular. 

Daconet Ditties. [From “The Referee.”"] By 
George R. Sims, author of “ Rogues and Vagabonds,”’ 
152 pp. I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 53 cents. 

The eighth thin volume which has appeared of Mr. 
George R. Sims’ rhymes in “ The Referee,’ an English 
sporting paper. They cover chiefly events of the past five 
years. 


Lapsus CALAMI. By J. K. S. New edition, with 
considerable omissions and additions. 92 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 
Light verses in the vein and manner of Mr. Charles S. 
Calverley, and the best of the sort which have appeared 
since his day. 


LyRICS AND SONNETS OF WoRDSWORTH. 
and edited by Clement King Shorter. 
piece. The Stott Library. 441 pp. 
60 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 

This little volume bears on the title-page a vignette of the 
poet, and shows Dove Cottage as a frontispiece. A brief 
Wordsworth chronology is another feature, with a list of the 
significant editions of his works and mention of his biograph- 
ers, editors and critics. Mr, Shorter would have excluded 
six of 164 poems from Matthew Arnold’s selection, and he 
admits to his own several which Arnold’s taste rejected, and 
is able, by expiration of copyright, to make use of Words- 
worth’s later “improvements” (rightly or otherwise so 
called). His arrangement is his own and is reasonable; the 
sonnets are not massed except when related among them- 
selves in point of subject or of time. To each poem its date 
is affixed. XN. Y. Post. 
Poems. By Maurice Thompson. 216 pp. 12mo, 

$1.10; by mail, $1.20. 

See review. 

POTIPHAR’S WIFE AND OTHER Poems, By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, author of “ The Light of Asia,” etc, 128 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents; white parchment, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.19. 

The poems in this volume are divided between Egypt 
and Japan, and were suggested by a trip to England and the 
naval exhibition. 


Selected 
With frontis- 
Indexed. 32mo, 
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ROBERT HERRICK. The Hesperides and Noble Num- 
bers. Edited by Alfred Pollard. With a preface by A. 
C. Swinburne. In two volumes. The Muses’ Library. 
318-356 pp. 16mo, $2.60; by mail, $2.78. 

Two charming volumes are those which contain the songs 
of Robert Herrick in the Muses’ Library. Alfred Pollard 
has edited them, and Mr. Swinburne has written a preface, 
saying Herrick is not only the last of his line, but the first in 
rank among English writers of song. He says he has 
“unique and unapproachable excellence.” Herrick could 
write a perfect song, and this is a rare accomplishment. As 
surely as Shakespeare is the greatest English dramatist, so is 
Herrick “the greatest song writer ever born of the English 
race.”” Herrick had the very uncommon gift of knowing 
what he could do. Born as he was a blackbird or a thrush, 
he did not imagine himself a nightingale, nor did he aspire 
to appear one. Mr. Pollard’s contributions to the edition are 
a biography of Herrick, some notes, and an index to the first 
lines. N.Y. Times. 


THE Epic oF HApbgs. In three books. By Lewis 
Morris, 250 pp. 16mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.49. 
A reprint in most comely shape of a part of the parch- 
ment library of the “‘ Epic of Hades,” first published as a 
whole in 1876, though a part appeared in 1874. 


THE FLYING ISLANDS OF THE NIGHT. By James 
Whitcomb Riley. 88 pp. Small 12mo, stamped boards, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.08. 

This poem is described as a fantastic drama in verse. In 
it elfs, gnomes and fairies figure, and the dialogue is broken 
by songs which recall Mr, Riley’s past work as the phantas- 
mic story does not. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Selected 
and arranged with notes. By Francis Turner Palgrave, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Large 
paper edition limited to 500 copies. 448 pp. Indexed. 
Half parchment. Crown 8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.24. 


THE LIGHT OF ASIA; OR THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 
(Mahabhinishkramana). Being the Life and Teaching 
of Guatama, Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism. 
(As told in verse by an Indian Buddhist.) By Sir 
Edwin Armold, M. A., K. C. I. E.,C.S.1. A new 
edition, With portrait and illustrations. Lotus Series. 
240 pp. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00, 


THE PascHAL. Poems for Passion-tide and Easter. 
By A. Cleveland Coxe. Second edition. 232 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

A new issue of the poems by Bishop Coxe, first published 
together in 1889, though several appeared over forty years 
ago on the Paschal season which extends from the Paschal 
new moon to Trinity Sunday. 


THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Ed- 
ited by Austin Dobson. With frontispiece by Herbert 
Railton. 406 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 

The elegant production of this little volume calls for our 
warmest praise. It would really be difficult to conceive any- 
thing more tasteful and refined. The paper and printing are 
only equalled in excellence by the beauty ofthe binding. In 
the introduction Mr, Dobson furnishes some particulars 
relating to the poet’s career, with a few brief criticisms on the 
more prominent of his works. Publishers’ Circular. 


FICTION. 


A BARGAIN IN Sous. An Impossible Story. By 
Ernest DeLancey Pierson, author of “ A Slave of Cir- 
cumstances,” etc. 264 pp. The Library of Choice Fiction. 
12ma, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The sensational title and Jurid cover are given to a fanci- 
ful picture of the trials of men and women in their separate 
spheres. A man and,wife change exteriors and occupations 
by the aid of an old uncle who dabbles in occult mysteries. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
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A CROWN OF THORNS. By Flora Haines Loughead. 
133 pp. ‘The Gold Dust Series,” 12mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A story of California. A young girl’s life after she has 
sinned is the crown of thorns, Incidentally a description is 
given of a San Francisco private orphan asylum. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A GOLDEN Gossip. Neighborhood Story, number 
two. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith 
Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. 348 pp. $1.10; by mail. 
$1.23. 

In this second “ neighborhood story ’’ Mrs. Whitney shows 
how the acrid stream of ordinary gossip in a New England 
village may, by the influence of an earnest and beautiful 
nature, be made “ golden’’—cheering and kindly. The 
changes wrought by the “ golden gossip’s’’ influence form 
the theme of the story, which deals with a bevy of thoroughly 
natural young people. Publishers’ Weekly. 
A New Saint's TRAGEDY. A Novel. By Thomas 

A. Pinkerton. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
273 pp. [2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

There are defects * * * but in spite of them all,“ A 
New Saint’s Tragedy” is a novel of more than average 
intellectual interest. The heroine is a modern Lady of 
Shalott, who lives in a world of illusions, and who is suddenly 
made aware of the miserable realities which have been 
arrayed in an attractive disguise that has deceived and 
mocked. On her marriage with her cousin, Rudolph Pen- 
olver, she is to inherit a vast fortune, which is to restore 
the prosperity of her bankrupt family; and she, believing 
that a Penolver must be a man of unstained honor, has given 
to the arrangement a passionless but unquestioning acqui- 
escence. The relatives, to whom the marriage means rescue 
from ruin, have tacitly conspired to conceal the fact that 
her fiancé isa mean and selfish profligate; and after the first 
shock of the discovery of his real baseness has passed away 
the feeling that it has left her an absolutely free woman 
absorbs her consciousness, and she really lives for the first 
time. This emancipation is the leading motive of the novel, 
and it is most freshly and ably handled; but we think Mr. 
Pinkerton is at his best in the light comedy which is provided 
by the subsidiary characters and situations. The opening of 
the novel is specially good, and all the appearances of the 
faithful Jerry Galindo are charmingly bright and spirited. 

Spectator. 

‘““AsK MAMMA,” OR, THE RICHEST COMMONER IN 
ENGLAND, By the author of ‘ Sponge’s Sporting Tour,” 
etc. The “ Jorrocks” Edition, Illustrated. 423 pp. 
12mo, $1.70; by mail, $1.89. 

CONSCIENCE. By Hector Malot. Translated from 
the French by Lita Angelica Rice. With photogravure 
illustrations. 350 pp. 12mo, 90 cents ; by mail, $1.04. 
Worthington’s International Library, paper, 60 cents; 
by mail, 62 cents. 

Hector Malot’s realistic romance shows the influence of 
Zola. It is a cold narrative of the facts of a brutal crime, 
ending in the successful escape of the murderer, who is 
shown without comment as a prosperous and honored physi- 
cian. The power of the story lies in its deliberate naturalism. 

Philadelphia Press. 


CouNnTESS MAUD; OR. THE CHANGES OF THE WOR! D. 
By Emily Sarah Holt, author of “ Mistress Margery,” 
etc. With frontispiece. 384 pp. 12mo, 85 cents; by 
mail, $1.00. 

A story of England in the fourteenth century, somewhat 
overweighted by archeological detail, as is usual in Miss 
Holt’s ingenious historical tales. There are too many “ wit 
you’s” in the dialogue, and surely ‘tis the very frenzy of 
pedantry to explain in a note that “haps” is the old Essex 
form of “ perhaps.” Saturday Review. 


Do.tiarocracy. An American Novel. _ Illustrated 
by Frank Ver Beck. 211 pp. Broadway series. I2mo, 
paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. ‘ 

In developing the “ floating” of a big railway scheme into 

commercial existence, and the political wire-pulling of a 

‘¢ rising’? ex-Senator, the author satirizes ‘‘ peanut ” politics, 
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modern journalism, and the vulgarities of the “ Dollarocracy.”’ 
The collapse of his financial schemes and crushing political 
defeat force the ex-Senator to realize that there are better 
things in life than a position in the “ Dollarocracy.” The 
action is chiefly in New York city. Publishers’ Weekly. 


GRANIA. The Story of an Island. By the Hon. 
Emily Lawless, author of ‘“ Hurrish, a Study,” etc. 
355 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents: 

Off the west coast of Ireland, and on the way to the en- 
trance of Galway Bay, are three poor islands, of which 
Inishmaan is the central. They give scanty subsistence to 
some few hundreds of people. On Inishmaan the author 
plazes the brave Grania O’ Malley and the listless, good-for- 
nothing Murdough Blake. Grania is tall, stately, beautiful, 
and glories in her strength. She does man’s work, breaking 
up the little bit of soil that barely covers the rocks, planting 
her potatoes, while her lover, Murdough, stands by and 
offers her no helping hand. Among poor, shiftless, and 
dirty islanders, Grania is fairly well-to-do, industrious and 
neat. As to Murdough, ever since she was a baby she had 
loved him. He was part and parcel of herself. But as she 
grew to be a woman slie could not help seeing that he was 
loquacious, indolent, and with a tendency to drink, and still 
she loved him. The author of “Grania’’ shows not only 
the finer quality of the Irish, but explains without disparage- 
ment wherein lie their deficiencies. Because this romance 
is constructed in a natural manner and has living men and 
women in it, it reaches the true dramatic climax and touches 
human sympathy as perfectly as would a poem. 

N. Y. Times. 

HALF-HOUR WITH THE MILLIONAIRES. Arranged 

and edited by B. B. West. 271 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by 
mail, $1.22. 

To say Mr. Twygge has by no means exhausted the field 
of study is to do him no injustice. He has done excellently 
well in correcting the popular fallacy that one millionaire is 
in all respects like another millionaire. His sketches are 
ingeniously varied. But in putting them forth as “ selected ’’ 
Mr. West has also done well; for they are suggestive enough 
to open out for the imaginative reader an endless vista of 
novel means for dealing with millions. Of mere eccentricity 
in philanthropic ways Mr. West has given some pleasing ex- 
amples. The “ House-back Reformer,” the man who forms 
a syndicate to supply the wants of all London, the man who 
does with dispatch and in secret what is nobody’s business 
because it is everybody’s—these are examples of millionaires 
that will occur to everybody. Romantic spirits will delight 
in the ** Redresser of Fallen Fortune” and the ‘ Fulfiller of 
Expectations.’ And, since charity begins at home, the 
need of praise is due to the millionaire who pities the dis- 
tressed, nay, destitute, condition of some of his class, and 
starts the * Millionaire Relief Company,” the account of 
whose benevolent deeds brings tears to the eyes. The 
humor of it is a trifle too ornate, too elaborate, perhaps, but 
it is a pleasing little book. Saturday Review. 


HERTHA, A ROMANCE. By Ernest Eckstein, author 
of “ Quintus Claudius,” etc. Translated from the Ger- 
man 'by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell. Authorized edi- 
tion. 360pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 49 cents. 

A sentimental novel of German life with an unhappy mar- 
riage and a heroine whose life is ‘* lost forever in the merci- 
ful darkness of insanity.’ 


His Great SELF. By Marion Harland. 355 pp. 
I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. } 

A very strong story with a sad end. All the scenes are 
laid in Virginia, and the time antedates the Revolutionary 
War. Some of the people are historic, one of them being 
Colonel Byrd, one of the most decided “characters” that 
Virginia ever produced. The author knows the country of 
which she writes, for she is by birth a Virginian, and has a 
mind well stored with the traditions of the colony which, up 
to a hundred years ago, was the most powerful and influen- 
tial in America. “His Great Self” is the strongest of 
Marion Harland’s later novels. N. Y. Herald. 
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IMPROBABLE TALES By Clinton Ross, 256 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

Of the three stories included in this volume, the first— 
“The Pretender”—most thoroughly justifies the title or the 
work, It is not, however, exactly the kind of tale the reader 
will expect to find, though, like the other contents of the 
volume, it is remarkably interesting. | We can confidently 
recommend these stories to those who are partial to fanciful 
literature. Publishers’ Circular. 


Bv Brander Matthews. 
93 PP- 


IN THE VESTIBULE LIMITED 
Illustrated. Harper's Black and White Series. 
32mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

Mr. Brander Matthews writes his novelette so that you can 
travel through with it “ In the Vestibule Limited.” Hallet 
Larcom and Anita Vernon have had a lovers’ quarrel. They 
were to have been married on the 27th of September, (sce 
wedding invitatiuns) but have parted forever; so, at least 
they think, when, strange to say, on that exact date they find 
themselves in the vestibule limited going to Denver, Of 
course the trouble between Larcom and the girl had no just 
cause, There are on the train Miss Marlenspuyk, Mrs. 
Hitchcock and the Rev. Rittenhouse Huger Pennington, Mr. 
Matthews having arranged in their proper places a young 
lady, a young man, two devoted old friends and a clergyman, 
Hallet and Anita are married in the vestibule train while 
the cars are running at the rate of forty miles an hour. The 


story speeds on quite as fast as does the train. 
N.Y. Times. 


It HAPPENED YESTERDAY. A novel. By Frederick 
Marshall, author of ‘ Claire Brandon,” “* French Home 
Life,” etc. 272 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

Mr. Marshall in ‘It Happened Yesterday’ does not 
adapt Goethe’s ** Wahlverwandtschaften”’ idea, but his ro- 
mance has somewhat the same bent. He introduces the 
dislikes of French and Russians to Germans, and increases 
natural antagonisms by means of psychological effects. It is 
the old story of the personality of one individual dominating 
another. ‘The Countess Freida von Rothenfells is a young 
orphan without a penny in the world. By the death of her 
old grandmother, Freida will be turned out into the world to 
gain her own living. She has high ideas, and will not be 
either a shop girl or a servant. She has not sufficient talent 
to become an artist, though she sings. Canon Miller, of 
Augsburg, where Freida lives, finds her a place as companion 
to a French woman, Mme. Jelle, who resides for a portion of 
the year in Paris, and at another at her country seat. Freida 
goes to Paris, and Mme. Jelle turns out to he a very original 
person, What advantages have followed Mme. Jelle’s im- 
portation of a fresh and original German girl? We leave 
that to readers to decipher. ‘ It Happened Yesterday” isa 
trifle enigmatical. NV. Y. Times. 


J. Cote, A story of loving service. By Emma Gel- 
librand. 64 pp. 16mo, paper, 10 cents, po-t-paid. 

“A poor,” dwarfed, queer little fellow is this J. Cole. but 
with a great heart in him, and a delight in doing his duty 
which makes him a hero and opens the locked and bolted 
doors before him. The story is quaint, affecting and whole- 
some. Character vindicates itself. Honesty gets its reward, 
but not in the “ penny-dreadful ” fashion, nor in that of Sun- 
day-school optimism either. The whole story is too simple 
and natural to be spoiled by our telling it in advance. 

N. Y. Independent. 


LITTLE QUEENIE A Story of Child-life Sixty Years 
Ago. By Emma Marshall, author of “ Eventide Light,” 
“The End Crowns All,’ etc. With frontispiece. 
256 pp. I2mo, 70 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


The scene is Beauchamp Towers, England, the time, begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. The story is of the daily life 
of the little Charlotte Amelia Beauchamp, oftenest calied 
“‘ Queenie.”” Through the personal experience of the young 
heroine is shown that stepmothers have been much slandered 
in fiction and real life. Publishers Weekly 
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Lorna Doone. A Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. 
Blackmore, author of ‘* Cradock Nowell,” “ Alice Lor- 
raine,” “Clara Vaughan.” With illustrations. 517 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 


Love AND Liperty. A Thrilling Narrative of the 
French Revolution of 1792. By Alexander Dumas, 
author of “The Count of Monte Christo,”’ “ The Three 
Guardsmen,” etc. 372 pp. Peterson’s Series of Choice 
Fiction. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 


MaIp Marian. By T. Love Peacock. Edited by 
Richard Garnett, LL D. With frontispiece. 172 pp. 
T2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A reader ignorant of the facts might infer that Peacock, 
in “* Maid Marian,” borrowed freely from Scott’s “« Ivanhoe.” 
Dr. Garnett shows that “ Maid Marian” had been a full year 
lying in manuscript in Peacock’s desk when Scott’s story was 
made public. Peacock, in 1818, referred to this work in a 
letter to Shelly, describing it as ‘‘a comic romance of the 
twelfth century, w hich I shall make the vehicle of much ob- 
lique satire on all the oppressions that are done under the 
sun,” Dr. Garnett thinks Peacock’s inspiration was drawn 
from deeper springs than Scott’s, his story being “ the concen- 
tration of the love of sylvan nature, fostered by years of an 
open-air life and perpetual rambles in Windsor forest and by 
the banks of the Thames,’’ Cover and title page of this vol- 
ume form a fit garb in which to clothe the old-time tale. 

N.Y. Times. 


MAMMON.- By Mrs. Alexander, author of “The 
Wooing O’t,” “ Mona’s Choice,” etc. 392 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs. Alexander is thoroughly up to her usual standard of 
achievement in her latest story. It is a tale of a young girl 
with money, and of a guardian who falls in love with her. 
They are both honorable, good natured, cool, and sensible, 
possessing all the virtues and scarcely one redeeming vice. 
Mrs. Alexander plays with them as with a couple of kittens, 
alternately putting a dainty morsel within reach of their paws 
and snatching it away again. But her kindness predominates 
over her love of teasing, and one knows from the beginning 
that all good kittens will be made happy in her comfortable 
boudoir. She knows not only how to make them happy, but 
also how to double and treble their happiness by clever pre- 
parations and devices, so that the drawbacks of her romance 
must be looked for in its excess of insipid sweetness rather 
than in disappointments and disillusions. The title of “ Mam- 
mon” might lead one to expect a good many things which 
are not to be found in the story; but the fact is that love 
rules the roost of all the passions, and all ends happy as a 
marriage-bell. Atheneum. 


Miss WILtTon. By Cornelia Warren. 583 pp. t2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

It was from her father’s side that Lilla Wilton inherited 
some singular streaks; in fact, the young woman did play 
for some time the role ofasocial adventuress. Lilla’s trouble 
was that when she was abroad, alone, as a young girl, her 
father and mother being dead, she had to rely too much on 
her own resources. Knocking about from place to place had 
made the young woman hard and selfish, and then she was 
naturally both imperious and capricious. Coming to New 
York she is blackmailed, and is weak enough to be willing 
to be fleeced. She loves Arnold Robertson, and she believes 
him indifferent to her. ‘Then, somewhat for pique, she en- 
gages herself to Jeffreys Gardiner, a rising railroad magnate. 
But Arnold is not indifferent to her. He has been ill, and 
that is why Lilla has not heard from him. _ Lilla’s reforma- 
tion comes through the higher teaching of Arnold. The 
story is cleverly worked up. ‘The side play, like the kitten- 
ish love of Miss Folsom, the music teacher, for Mr. Kellog, 
is well done. ‘The romance is a strange one, because there 
is much that is worldly in it, combined with religious teach- 
ings. If it had been less extended there would have been 
improvement, and yet ‘“ Miss Wilton’’ is original in more 


ways than one, and quite outside the conventional. 
N.Y. Times. 
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Mrs. BARR'S SHORT STORIES. By Amelia E. Barr, 
author of “ The Beads of Tasmer,” “‘ A Bow of Orange 
Ribbon,” etc. With numerous choice _ illustrations, 
335 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 

“Mrs. Barr's Short Stories’? should be in active demand. 
The tales here republished are new and old, some of them 
dating back twenty years, while others were first published 
last year. As would naturally be expected of a writer of 
experience so wide as Mrs. Barr’s, there is much variety of 
topic and treatment in the volume. There are many good 


full-page illustrations, as well as a capital portrait of the author. 
NV. Y. Herald. 


My GuarRDIAN. A Novel. By Ada Cambridge, author 
of “ The Three Miss Kings,” “ Not All In Vain,” etc. 
Illustrated. 274 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

A story of placid English domestic life, wherein an eligible 
young captain becomes guardian of a little girl whose parents 
have perished in the Indian mutiny. The inevitable result 
of the guardianship will be foreseen at once by novel-readers ; 
but there are numerous complications and cross-purposes 
before the orthodox conclusion is reached. 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


My Lapy. By Jennie M. Drinkwater. 446 pp. 12mo, 
go cents ; by mail, $1.03. 

When Alpha Chisane’s thoughts reverted to an almost 
forgotten incident of his boyhood he called Deborah Durie 
“My Lady.” ‘The story tells of Deborah’s helpfulness, of 
its fruitful results, and of Chisane’s mission. In the heart- 
histories and daily life of these noble characters there is a 
moral. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NEVERMORE By Rolf Boldrewood, author of ‘* Rob 
bery Under Arms,’ “ The Squatter’s Dream,” “The 
Miners’ Right,” etc. 309 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
89g cents. 

Rolf Boldrewood portrays somewhat hackneyed characters 
and incidents. His story is decidedly ghastly ; and he spares 
neither his characters nor his readers. ‘The convict life of 
the innocent Lance is told with much particularity, and will 
certainly try the nerves of an average reader. No doubt the 
author could quote chapter and verse by way of authority, 
and this part of his narrative reads more like reality than 
some of the rest. Atheneum 


RENEE AND COLETTE. From the French of Debut 
Laforest. Adapted by Mrs. Benjamin Lewis. Trans- 
lator of “ Juancho,” “ Old Raclot’s Millions,” etc. 289 
pp- 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents; Cassell’s Sun- 
shine series, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

While Monsieur Louis Chazeau was pleading a case in the 
civil court of Noutron he received a telegram that brought 
him face to face with the consequences of wrong-doing. He 
confided his trouble to his wife. On the unexpected devel- 
opments of this act is based a novel which introduces both 
the frailties and the redeeming traits of humanity. Renee 
and Colette are Chazeau’s daughters. Publishers’ Weekly 


RowENy IN Boston. A novel. By Maria Louise 
Pool, author of “ Dally,” etc. 348 pp 12mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. 

Roweny Tuttle has “an atmosphere of her own,” and so 
has the happy volume which describes the girl. It is the 
kind of book a man could never write, because he never 
could put in those delicate touches which only a clever 
woman has at her finger ends. A man never could describe 
Roweny’s toilet as “ piteously simple.” Mrs, Jarvis’s board- 
ing house, in Hudson street, Boston, may not be like the 
pension in “ Pére Goriot,” but it has its squalid side, and you 
can see the fagged-out mistress of it selling her tickets for 
meals (twenty-five for $2) and smell of her corned beef and 
cabbage. Marthy S., the dressmaker of Middle Village who 
trusses up the female form and snips people’s fair fames as 
she does their bombazines or calicoes, is a clever character. 
The contrast between the natural country girl and the cynical 
Boston young person is distinctly drawn, What there is so 
specially taking in “ Roweny in Boston”’ is that you have at 
once a strong personal interest in the girl. If there is any 
one thing the author does know about it is Yorkshire terriers. 
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“« Marmaduke’’ is a prize little dog, with his winning ways 
and stubby tail. The freshness of the book is its salient 
trait. N.Y Times, 


RoGER Hunt. By Celia Parker Woolley, author of 
“Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology,” etc. 370 
pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Roger Hunt figures in two marital experiences and an 
elopement, for the obvious purpose of venting a theury on 
the obligations and possibilities of matrimony. The scene 
shifts. The novel is based on the questionable act of a rather 
weak woman and an essentially selfish man, 

Publishers’ Weekly, 


SANTA BARBARA. By Ouida, author of ‘‘ Under 
Two Flags,” ‘* Two Little Wooden Shoes,” “ Moths,” 
etc. 303 pp. 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Ouida’s style is by this time so well known that it is need- 
less to dwell upon it. The present volume is more restrained 
than many of its predecessors. It contains six tales, one 
only of which has been previously printed. ‘The scene of all 
is laid in Italy, mostly round Florence. ‘Two of them are 
tales of dogs; in one, affection for his dog saves the master 
from committing suicide; in the other, the owner, a poor 
stable boy, caanot survive the loss of his pet, and dies by his 
ownhand. Athirdis a tale of amother’s love, and of the suf- 
ferings caused by the consciiption. ‘The remaining three are 
tales of fleshly passion, expiated or aggravated by murder 
and suicide. The redeeming points in these stories are the 
insight which they show into the feelings and the character 
of the Italian peasants and the sympathy evinced with the 
misery and wretchedness of their lives. Academy. 


SANTOS’ BROTHER. ANDSEALSKIN ANNIE. By Flora 
Haines Loughead, The Gold Dust Series. 196 pp. 
16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents, 

Santos’ brother is a man whose mind was permanently un- 
hinged by seeing flames gaining upon him while he lay in a 
hospital unable to move. After a time he performs a heroic 
deed. ‘Sealskin Annie” is a poor unfortunate woman whom 
her father, a successful missionary, finds in an asylum at the 
point of death. Publishers’ Weekly. 


SELECTIONS FROM DEFOE's MINOR NovELs, Edited 
by George Saintsbury. The Pocket Library of English 
Literature. 332 pp. 16mo, $1.00, postpaid. 

THE ANGULAR STONE. By Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
author of ‘“‘ A Wedding Trip,” “ Morrina,” etc, Trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano, translator of “ Marie Bash- 
kirtseff; the Journal of a Young Artist,’ etc. 228 pp. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 cents; Cassell’s Sunshine 
series, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 

The tragedy of a public executioner, the stigma of his 
abhorred trade branded upon his son, and the results to 
father and child of their contact with an impetuous physician 
—these elements are woven into a strong story, well told, in 
which is made a lucid plea for more rational treatment of 
crime and criminals than modern law affords. Scene and 
actors are Spanish, and there is abundant local color, 

Publishers Weekly. 


THE CHAUTAUQUANS. A novel. By John Habber- 
ton, author of “ Helen’s Babies.” With illustrations by 
Warren B. Davis. 351 pp. I2mo, go cents; by mail, 
$1.01. 

A novel turning upon the organization of a “Circle” and 

a summer visit to Chautauqua. 


THE Country Doctor. A novel. Translated from 
the French of Honore de Balzac, author of “ Caesar 
Birotteau.”’ “‘ Cousin Pons,” etc., by Mrs. Frederic M. 
Dey. With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. The 
Choice series. 330 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

“The Country Doctor’’ deals with provincial life in South- 
western France in 1829 and after, and gives a picture, as 
Balzac saw pictures, of the life led by the returned soldiers of 
Napoleon. 

THE History OF DAVID GRIEVE. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, author of “ Robert Elsmere.’”’ In two volumes. 
463-479 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.50. 


’ 
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THE LESSON OF THE MASTER. The Marriages. The 
Pupil. Brooksmith, The Solution. Sir Edmund 
Orme. By Henry James. 302 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 88 cents. 

Half a dozen short stories by Mr. Henry James, have been 
gathered from the magazines where they originally appeared, 
and brought into a volume which bears the title of the lead- 
ing story, “The Lesson of the Master.” Like all Mr. 
James’ work, they are elaborate in finish and interesting in 
subject, Boston Transcript. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. By J. M. Barrie, author of 
“A Window in Thrums,” etc. With frontispiece por 
trait and illustrations. 329 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.04; Lovell’s Illustrated series, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

It appears froma new edition of Mr. Barrie's “ The Little 
Minister’ that the copy on which a previous review was 
based was incomplete. The story was publi-hed as a serial 
in Good Words during the year 1891, and the fit.al chapters in 
the December number of that magazine were not in the 
book. Mr. Barrie, instead of leaving us in the midst of an 
interesting situation, tells all we could desire to know. His 
description of Babbie, become a most respectable person, quite 
adored by Thrums, perhaps properly rounds out a romantic 
love story, but we cannot think it so probable as the develop- 
ment conjectured without the author’s aid. Still, we are dis- 
posed to forgive Thrums so agreeable an inconsistency. 

N.Y. Post 


THE MAN FROM NOWHERE. By Flora Haines Loug- 
head. 53 pp. The Gold Dust Series. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A short story, strong in its situations, of a man who be- 
comes insane through injury in an explosion, and returns to 
his home fifteen years after, during which he was supposed 
to be dead. . 


THE MAN WHO VANISHED. A Psychological Phan- 
tasy. By Fergus Hume, author of “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” “ Monsieur Judas,” etc. 170pp. The 
World Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 

Believing himself a murderer, Adrian Lancaster hastily left 
London and sought refuge with Dr. Roversmere. The hero 
consents to undergo a transformation planned according to 
psychic theories held by Roversmere, and thus to evade the 
law. The interest centres in the means used by a mystic 
and the incongruities that result from one man’s soul domin- 
ating another man’s body. Publishers’ Week'y. 


THE PEER AND THE WoMAN. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim, The Mayflower Library. 259 pp. I2mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 


THE PENANCE OF PORTIA JAMFS. By Tasma, 
author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill,” 293 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

The conception of this story is good but somewhat mourn- 
ful; and the ending is certainly not likely to please the more 
sentimental of readers whose partialities are all in the 
direction of true love-matches. Portia James is a young 
girl who, when in Australia, has engaged herself to a 
partner of her brother’s, considerably older than herself; it 
is understood, however, that he will not follow her to 
England to claim her till her twenty-first birthday. In the 
meantime she meets and is much taken with a young artist, 
Harry Tolhurst, so that when her future husband, John 
Morrisson, arrives, eager to press on the marriage, she is 
anything but pleased to see him, and would gladly escape 
from her engagement if possible. However, urged on by 
her relatives, she agrees to an early date, and the ceremony 
is duly performed. But immediately afterwards she learns 
something about her husband’s past life that causes her to 
run away into hiding in Paris, where she has many strange 
but scarcely desirable experiences in the Quartier Latin. 
Amid these surroundings she is found by her lover, Harry 
Tolhurst, who, effacing in noble-hearted fashion his own 
wishes, strongly counsels her to return to England. Under 
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what circumstances she does this, and what are the results, 
the story must be left to relate for itself. We may say, how- 
ever, that, though somewhat unnatural in parts, it will be 
found highly interesting, and that the characters, in at least 
two instances, are sketched with excellent judgment and 
effect. Publishers’ Circular. 


THE Pot oF GOLD, AND OTHER STORIES. By Mary 
E. Wilkins, author of “A New England Nun,” “A 
Humble Romance,” etc. Illustrated. 324 pp. I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


See review. 


THE SCAPEGOAT. By Hall Caine, author of ‘ The 
Deemster,” “ The Bondsman,” etc. 306 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04; Lovell’s Illustrated series, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Published last year without illustrations, and reviewed in 

November Book NEws. 


THE STORY OF THE ERE-DWELLERS. (Eyrbyggja 
Saga.) With the Story of the Heath-Slayings as 
appendix. Done into English out of the Icelandic by 
William Morris and Ejirkr Magntsson. The Saga 
Library, Vol. II. 410 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $2.25; 
by mail, $2.38. 

In respect to workmanship the second volume of the 
Saga Library is worthy of the first. The stories, indeed— 
the Eyrbyggja Saga and the Heioarviga Saga—are not 
among the best for personal interest and epic unity of narra- 
tive. But the “ Story of the Heath-Slayings,” a fragment, is 
extremely ancient, and few sagas are richer than the 
Eyrbyggja in curious details of law, custom, and belief. As 
for the style of translation, it is that which Messrs. Morris 
and Magnusson think the best representative of old Ice- 
landic; and, though to others it may seem affected, it is 
perfectly intelligible. The central figure of the Eyrbyggja— 
Snorri—has the cunning of an Icelandic Odysseus without 
his courage and charm. But the interest, owing to the 
chronicle of events outside of the main stream of the tale, is 
decidedly scattered. The saga, as the editors remark, is 
closely connected with the Landnamabok ; which is, indeed, 
to some extent, the source. The saga was apparently 
written between 1230-1262 A. D. The editors believe the 
writer to have been an inmate of the monastery of Holyfell, 
probably Hall, the abbot. Seemingly he had not access to 
the saga of Njal and his burning, nor to that of Grettir, and 
so was unacquainted with Snorri’s share in these matters. It 
is most interesting to learn that the writer knew a saga of 
Eric the Red, the settler of Greenland, now no longer 
extant. The tale of Biorn’s meeting with Gudleif in an 
unknown land is regarded as mere romance, suggested by 
Thorfin Karlsefni’s saga and the Icelandic discovery of 
America. 


Genealogies, and an excellent index, complete a book 
which is a delightful gift to English literature and the study, 
not only of the North, but of the heroic age all over the 
world. Saturday Review. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By Wil- 
liam Black. New and revised edition. 381 pp. 12mo, 
70 cents; by mail, 81 cents. 

Those who remember the attractions of this delightful 
story, in which the experiences of a road journey from Lon- 
don to Edinburgh, with its due accompaniment of love com- 
plications, are described, will be glad to hear that it has been 
issued in the new and revised edition of Mr. Black’s novels 
now being published. The volume is neatly bound, and 
both paper and printing are admirable. Pudblishers’ Circular. 


THAT ANGELIC WoMAN. A Story. By James M. 
Ludlow, author of “ The Captain of the Janizaries,’”’ 
“A King of Tyre,” etc. 149 pp. 1I2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 

George Goldie was a good fellow, well educated, but with 

* an inclination to be fast. George’s main vice was an over- 

absorption of champagne. He thought he loved Miss Alicia 

Elston, the daughter of a wealthy contractor, and Alicia was 

an elegant well-dressed woman, but really had no brains. 
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Because once George was the cause of her muddying a superb 
toilet, (he landed her in the mud when the two were boat- 
ing,) she quarreled with him and engaged herself to Count 
Ricardo, an Italian nobleman of questionable antecedents. 
George, as a man-about-town, having once been intoxicated, 
was picked up, and spent a night in the Home for Discharged 
Convicts. Here he overheard a fearful story implicating in 
some strange way his father. Tired of New York, the young 
man took to athletics and went West. Returning with a 
string of polo ponies, in playing a match at Orange he is thrown 
and his skull is fractured. In the hospital the nurse, Miss 
Amy Wilford, cares for him. He has entered the hospital 
as a man with all the chances against him. It is a toss-up 
whether, when he gets well, he will not be a profligate or a 
drunken sot. Amy Wilford saves him. She is the angel. 
George discovers that it was his own father who ruined the 
Wilford family, for Goldie senior was a thief. Of course, in 
time, he marries Amy. Mr. Ludlow’s little romance is well 
and naturally told, and the subject, not exactly a novel one, 
does not suffer in his hands. XN. Y. Times. 
UNCLE ToM’'s CABIN; OR, LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 
By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Universal edition. 273 pp. 
I2mo, 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. Riverside pay er 
series, 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was first published forty years ago, 
and sold more largely than any other novel of the century. 
Since the civil! war ended it has been alluded to as “an old 
book,”’ and out of date; yet when, two or three months ago, 
the publishers announced a new edition, the orders quickly 
ran up to 150,000 copies—more than have been sold of the 
year’s six most popular novels combined! All of which goes 
to show that an old story, like an old joke, is as good as new 
to the generation which never saw it before. MW. Y. Herald. 


VAIN FORTUNE. By George Moore, author of “A 
Mummer’s Wife,” “ Impressions and Opinions,” “A 
Drama in Muslins,” etc. 283 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail. 86 cents. 

A readable tale, cleverly written, nor can any one take 
exception to its tone—Mr. Moore has possibly given readers 
some little reason to distrust him. But we must confess that 
we have been at a loss to see what it means, unless it be to 
express what may perhaps be indicated by its title—that life 
is a somewhat purposeless and contradictory affair. The 
hero, after coming very close to starvation in the attempt to 
write a really good play (a thing which he has quite ability 
enough to do), sudcenly finds himself possessed of a large 
fortune. Then his real trouble begins. A certain Emily— 
who is a cousin, and who might possibly have inherited the 
wealth which comes to him—and another lady of the name 
of Julia, remind one of Horace’s two goddesses, /aborantes 
in uno. Emily kills herself, and we have the fortunate- 
unfortunate hero nearly persuaded that “ Emily’s suicide was 
the better part.” Whether Julia, who by this time is his 
wife, will win him to more cheerful views, seems doubtful. 

Spectator. 

VOEGELE'S MARRIAGE AND OTHER TALES. By 
Louis Schnabel. 83 pp, 12mo, paper, 25 cents, post- 
paid. 

Short tales of Jewish life under the oppressive laws of 
Eastern Europe, full of minute detail. 


WOLVERTON, OR, THE MODERN ARENA. By D. A. 
Reynolds. 391 pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25; paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

Won at Last. By Agnes Giberne, author of ‘ The 
Earls of the Village,’ “Sun, Moon and Stars,” ete. 
Illustrated. 256 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


ZOROASTER. By F..Marion Crawford, author of ‘ Mr. 
Isaacs,’ “A Roman Singer,” etc. 290 pp. I2mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Three volumes have already been issued in Macmillan’s 
new dollar series of Marion Crawford's novels—* Mr. Isaacs,”’ 
“ Dr. Claudius” and “ Zoroaster.” They are printed from 
the plates of the more expensive edition, on excellent paper, 
and are tastefully and modestly bound. One volume a month 
is issued, the twelve exactly filling up the year. The next 
issue will be “* The Three Fates.”’ Boston Transcript. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

A CONVERSATION ON Music. Anton Rubinstein. 
Translated for the author by Mrs, John P. Morgan, 
146 pp. [2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 

Many foolish things are said and done in the world, 
One of them was the publication of Anton Rubinstein’s 
book, ‘‘ A Conversation on Music.” The spectacle of a 
soured and disappo:nted man, turning his back upon the age 
in which he lives, shaking his head at contemporaneous art 
and declaring that music died with Chopin, is saddening. 
If Anton Rubinstein had not been a conspicuous figure for 
many years before that part of the musical world which is 
acquainted with more than piano virtuosity, this book would 
cause mild surprise, and nothing more. The reader might 
say, “ I’ faith, boatswain, these be bitter words,’ and—to use 
the expressive parlance of the street—let it go at that. But 
every one who is abreast of the musical thought of the age 
knows that Anton Rubinstein set up as a composer, and de- 
sired it to be distinctly understood that he had entered into 
competition with Wagner, Beethoven and the prophets. 
Therefore, knowing how persistently the world in general 
(except the music critic of Zhe Evening Post) has refused 
to regard him asa greater composer than Handel, Mozart, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn and Wagner, one is not surprised 
to learn that his musical creed establishes Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert, Chopin and Glinka in the choice seats of Olym- 
pus, confines Handel, Haydn and Mozart to the common 
earth and consigns nearly every one else to eternal nonentity 
among the nameless shades that make “capellmeister-musik” 
by the banks of the Styx. Critic. 

The trans!ation can hardly be termed elegant or idiomatic, 

but it will give those who cannot read German or Russian a 

chance to study the “ paradoxical opinions” of Rubinstein, 

as he himself calls them, XN. Y. Post. 


A HANDBOOK ON THE WORKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
By Mrs, Sutherland Orr. Sixth edition, revised. 420 
pp. Indexed. 16mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.47. 

Mrs, Sutherland Orr’s compact ‘ Handbook” has 
reached a sixth edition—the second since the poet’s death. 
Its chief distinction from its immediate predecessors lies in 
the fact that the references have been conformed to the latest 
issues of Browning’s works, of which the volume closes with 
a chronolgoical bibliography and an alphabetical list There 
can hardly be any need of another revision of this conscien- 
tious performance. N.Y, Post. 


CHARACTERS INDICATED BY HANDWRITING. A prac- 
tical treatise in support of the assertion that the hand- 
writing of a person is an infallible guide to his charac- 
ter. With illustrations taken from autographic letters of 
statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, ecclesiastics, authors, poets, 
musicians, actors and other persons. By Rosa Baughan, 
author of ** The Handbook of Palmistry,” etc. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged. 139 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


CHARACTER WRITINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. Carisbrooke Library. Edited by Henry Morley. 
445 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


CIGARETTE PAPERS FOR AFTER-DINNER SMOKING. 
By Joseph Hatton, author of “ By Order of the Czar,” 
“Clytie.’". With eighty illustrations by E. Raven 
Hill, A. J. Finberg, J. L. Sclanders and John Wallace. 
306 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

The reader is to be congratulated who, after a good even- 
ing repast and with a choice cigar in his mouth, can peace- 
fully dawdle over the pages of this volume, for undoubtedly 
he will find much that will both interest and amuse him. 
Many subjects are pleasantly discussed, including “ Theatri- 
cal Reminiscences,” “ Americans in London,” * George Au- 
gustus Sala and his Career as a Journalist,” “ Literary Men 
and Actors,” “ The Salvation Army;” and even publishers 
come in for due attention in “ A Chat with a Publisher.” 
Thus we learn that Mr. Andrew Chatto is his own reader, 
and that, in the kindliness of his heart, he rejoices as much 
as the author himself when one of his books makes a special 
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hit. There is, perhaps, a little too much of the “ making 
things pleasant”’ in the work, and occasionally one may feel 
disposed to raise one’s eyebrows at some of the author’s 
opinions—as, for instance, when he speaks of Mrs. Langtry’s 
sweet, sympathetic voice ; but, this apart, the volume affords 
most delightful and piquant reading. It is illustrated by 
Raven Hill, John Wallace and others. Publishers’ Circular. 


DINNERS IN MINIATURE. By Ethel Earl. Reprinted 
from Phe Queen. 141 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
83 cents, 

ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. A Text-Kook. Pre- 
pared under the authority of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England. By W. Fream, LL. D. With illus- 
trations, 459 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents. 

Dr, W, Fream’s “ Elements of Agriculture” is issued, under 
the authority of the Royal Agricultural Society, in response 
to numerous requests for an authoritative elementary text- 
book adapted to the use of rural cottagers and schools. Dr. 
Fxeam’s work satisfies those requirements thoroughly, _ It is, 
in every sense, an excellent exposition of the art of agricul- 
ture. The general scheme of the book was settled by a sub- 
committee of the Society, with Lord Moreton as chairman. 
Eminent authorities, like Sir John Lawes, Sir Jacob Wilson, 
Sir John Thorold, Dr. Voelcker, and Miss Ormerod have 
united in assisting the committee with suggestions, while Dr. 
Fream’s treatment of the subject shows in every section of 
the book scrupulous observation of the aims in view, The 
work is one that was greatly needed, and it is not more than 
just to Dr. Fream’s execution of it to say that his text-book is 
worthy of general acceptation as the standard elementary 
work on the subject. Saturday Review. 


How TO MANAGE A HUSBAND. Containing the 
opinions and experiences of more than one hundred 
women. 147 pp. The Sunnyside series. 12mo, pa- 
per, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

This was the topic for debate at a recent meeting of 
“ Sorosis.”” Mrs. Lozier, the President, acted as judge in de- 
ciding which method was entitled to the prize of $20 in gold. 
She decided for the method entitled ‘Companionship the 
requisite,’ on page go, Publishers Weekly. 


LANTERN SLIDES AND How To MAKE THEM. Second 
edition (tenth thousand) revised by the author, - By 
A. R. Dresses, M.S. L. 56 pp. 12mo, 25 cents. 


Lazy THOUGHTS OF A Lazy GIRL. (Sister of that 
“Idle Fellow.’’?) By Jenny Wren. 136 pp. The 
World Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 
cents. 


MONEY, SILVER AND FINANCE. By J. Howard Cow- 
perthwait. Questions of the Day Series, 242 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.03. 

In “ Money, Silver and Finance”’ have been put into 
small space and plain language the conclusions of the business 
world as to some subjects which politicians and charlatans 
have wrangled over for the last few years. Theories do not 
count for much among business men; facts, however, stand 
a good show, and are comprehended sooner in the count- 
ing room than in Congress. Primarily the book is an 
attack upon the silver craze, which apparently will not abate 
until a dangerous epidemic takes hold of demagogues or un- 
til we have a financial panic, so the author says “ The war 
against silver theories must be continued until there shall be 
effectively presented to the strong common sense of the 
American people the ludicrous spectacle of thousands of men 
devoting their time and labor to the taking of silver out of 
the mines, where it could do no harm, for the purpose of 
placing it in the Treasury vaults, whence its monstrous bulk 
menaces the industries and the general prosperity of the 
country.” N. Y. Herald. 


My Lapy’s DreEsstnc Room. Adapted from the 
French of Baronne Staffe. With introduction and addi- 

tion by Harriet Hubbard Ayer. With portrait. 430 

pp. I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. - 
Though primarily intended for Frenchwomen, this volume 
will be a help to many women who know.that beauty 
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1s the great secret of success, There are chapters on 
the dressing room, the bath-room, general care of the body, 
the face, hair, mouth, voice, eyes, nuse, ear, hand, foot, mys- 
teries of the toilet, obesity and leanness, and advice and 
receipts of all kinds. Women are especially counselled to 
keep themselves beautiful for their husbands, and to guard 
their dressing room secrets carefully. Publishers Weekly. 


POULTRY FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Being practical 
details for the breeding, management and exhib‘tion of 
domestic fowls. By James Long, Professor of Practical 
Dairy Farming at the Royal Agricultural College, author 
of “British Dairy Farming,” “ Farming in a Small Way,” 
etc. Illustrated. In three divisions: 1, Breeding Poul- 
try for Prizes; 2, Exhibition Poultry ; 3, Management 
of the Poultry Yard, 204 pp. Indexed 12 mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.22. 

Mr, James Long, a Professor in the Royal Agricultural 
College, issued the first edition of this book in 1878, and has 
since been breeding, exhibiting and judging fowl. The book 
is written with an acquaintance with English and European 
climatic conditions, but not with American. 


Rep DEER. By Richard Jefferies, author of ‘‘ The 
Gamekeeper at Home,” “ The Story of My Heart,” 
“ An Autobiography,” etc. Second edition. With front- 
ispiece by Mr. Henry Tunaley, and sixteen illustrations 
by Mr. John Charlton. 248 pp. 12 mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Jefferies, who died before his reputation came, has 
carefully described the haunts and habits of the red deer in 
Exmoor from personal observation joined with a capacity for 
telling what is seen such as has been shown by but two or 
three in all English literature. The volume first appeared in 
1882. 


SELECTIONS FROM LUCIAN. Translated by Emily 
James Smith. 287 pp. 12 mo, go cents; by mail, $1.01. 
In her preface the translator refers to the contradictory 
opinions which have been held of Lucian by commentators, 
and after asking the reader to put himself on his guard against 
some current notions, concludes that Lucian had an Attic 
style such as had not been written since Demosthenes. He 
read enormously among the best writers, and this material 
he melted together with some alloy of modernism into a style 
of great elegance and charm. ‘ He was a man of his time; 
not a thinker, but an observer. He had a rhetorical belief 
in some of the more obvious forms of virtue, and a genuine 
active belief in literature; but beyond these he had not only 
very few beliefs but hardly any opinions.” After reading 
these selections, so admirably translated and so fully pre- 
serving the charm of the original, the reader, as the translator 
says, will forget to disturb himself about the philosophical 
views of the author further than to call him, in the words of 
one of his best friends : 


The sage who laughed the world away, 
Who mocked at gods and men and care, 
More sweet of voice than Rabelais, 
And lighter-hearted than Voltaire. 
Philadelphia Record. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RaT-CATCHING. A Manual 
for schools. By H.C. Barkly, author of ‘* My Boyhood,” 
“Between the Danube and the Black Seas,” etc. 185 
pp- 12mo, $1.05; by mail, $1.13 

THE ART TEACHING OF JOHN RUSKIN. By W.G. 
Collingwood, M. A. Students’ Series. 376 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

It has been the purpose of the author to follow the general 
character and tendency of Ruskin’s thought and to make 
clear the Ruskin plan to students who are likely to lose sight 
of it in the rush and magnificence of the unshorn Ruskin 
phraseology. ‘This is a delicate and to many it would seem 
to be,in the case of Ruskin, a hopeless sort of business. We 
should not like to say that Mr. Collingwood has been unsuc- 
cessful, but we may say in regard to a single point, the defi- 
nition of art, that we still continue to be ignorant whether, 
in the Ruskin plan, art is praise or whether it is one of the 
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fifty other and contradictory things which the distinguished 
teacher said it was from time to time. But supposing that 
this book has failed to make the consistency of Ruskin quite 
clear, and that the great essayist continues at times to float 
around, so far as the ordinary perception may discover, in 
the somewhat fortuitous manner common to essayists who 
get hold of an extremely subtle idea, it is still true that Mr. 
Collingwood is a benefactor and that he has produced a piece 
of writing which, for lucidity of phrase and for suggestive- 
ness and delicacy and general charm, is altogether remark- 
able N.Y. Sun. 

A reprint of Ruskin with the fine writing left out is a 
plum-pudding with no fruit, perplexing, contradictory, ex- 
asperating, and without a raison @’étre ; and this is Mr. Col- 
lingwood’s “Art Teaching of John Ruskin,’’ made worse 
by attempts to harmonize and make methodical that which 
in Ruskin was one of his highest fascinations for his reader 
—the wayward, capricious eloquence of erratic genius, 
astray in the garden of Nature, winged and free as Ariel after 
Prospero’s wand was broken, To break him to common 
sense or rule is to put Ariel in harness ; it cannot, fortunately, 
be done. N.Y. Post. 


THE CITIZEN OF THE WORLD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. Edited by Austin Dobson. With etchings by 
Herbert Railton. In two volumes. The Temple 
Library. 257-299 pp. 12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.16. 


THE COMEDIES OF CARLO GOLDONI. Edited, with 
an introduction, by Helen Zimmern. Masterpieces of 
Foreign Authors. 287 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
70 cents. 


THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. By Reginald 
Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas. Illustrated. 244 pp. 
12mo, $2.25; by mail, $2.38. 

The reviewer's difficulty with this book consists in the 
fact that, at whatever page we open, the desire is not so 
much to express an opinion as to quote, and to go on 
quoting. We should like to transcribe the first and last 
chapters exactly as they stand. They are a vigorous and 
well-reasoned protest against the modern landscape-gardener, 
who, professing to make nature the object of his 
worship, spends time and money in altering nature into what 
he thinks it ought to look like. 


Mr. Blomfield calls his book “The Formal Garden in 
England,” and has accordingly almost confined his attention 
to this part of our island; but some of the best of the old- 
fashioned gardens are in Scotland, and may, perhaps, engage 
his pen at some future time. He should also by no means 
neglect Ireland If Mr. Blomfield could take his holiday 
amongst these fine specimens of seventeenth-century garden- 
ing we are sure he would be surprised at the number of new, 
or rather old, ideas he could cull for a continuation of his 
interesting book. Its chief fault is that there is no index. 
We must not forget to commend the drawing by Mr. Inigo 
Thomas. The title-page is a treat in itself for simplicity 
and beauty. Mr. Blomfield has plenty to say about the 
leaden vases and statues which were in vogue a hundred 
years ago, but unaccountably omits the famous blackamoor 
formerly in Clement’s Inn, and now in the Temple. 

Saturday Review. 

THe HELL oF DANTE ALIGHIERI. Edited with 

translation and notes by Arthur John Butler. 435 pp. 
12mo, $2.60 ; by mail, $2.75. 

Mr. Butler, who published eleven years ago a translation 
of Dante’s “‘ Paradise,” gives in this volume a prose transla- 
tion, a collated text and notes, all on the same page. A 
glossary is appended, The notes range from explanations of 
mere mythologic references to textual comparison, gram- 
matical explanation and elaborate explanation of obscure 
references. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE AUGUSTAN AGE. By W. 
Y. Sellar, M. A., LL, D. Horace and the Elegiac Poets. 
With a memoir of the author, by Andrew Lang, M. A., 
and a portrait. 362 pp. 8vo, $3.15; by mail, $3.33. 

Mr. Sellar barely lived to finish this further instalment of 
his work on the Augustan Poets, and the volume is sent forth 
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only quasi-complete. In him we lose one of those products 
of Scottish education which are the best hope of true scholar- 
ship that we can look to in the United Kingdom. The 
memoir, which is here prefixed, written by one who was at 
once his nephew and pupil, will be read with interest. It 
tells us all we need to know about the author, and leaves us 
with the impression not only of an erudite and laborious 
writer and teacher, but a man of singularly kind and simple 
disposition. The newly-published volume follows in due 
order upon the author’s “ Roman Poets of the Republic,” 
and his “ Virgil,’ which formed the first of his studies in 
the poets of the Augustan period. ‘The greater part of the 
volume is taken up with Horace, of whom a full treatment, 
biographical and critical, is supplied. The Elegiac Poets 
succeed, including the minor names of the school, with 
chapters of larger detail upon Tibullus, who is here identified 
with the “ Albius”’ of Horace, Propertius, the poet of passion- 
ate love, and finally, Ovid. But in this last instance we have 
to regret that little more than the author’s notes remained 
available for the editor, and even these extend no further 
than to a portion of Ovid’s poems. London Bookseller. 


THE TAROT OF THE BOHEMIANS. The Most Ancient 
Book in the World. For the exclusive use of initiates. 
By Papus. Illustrated. 351 pp. 12mo, $2.25; by 
mail, $2.40. 
A work compited from authorities which are given in a 
bibliography of the subject. Some history of playing cards 
is included in the book. 


THE THREE Circuits. The Study of Primary Forces. 
By Taylor Flick. Illustrated. 268 pp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.31. 

A rhapsodical attempt to explain the universe by group- 
ing assumed facts in regard to magnetism, 


THE WEDDING Gowns. A Keepsake. By Emma 
Moffett Tyng. Drawings by Agnes O. Crane. Quarto, 
white and gilt, $3.75 ; by mail, $4.09. 


Sir Joon Luppock’s HunDRED Books. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By G. 
H, Lewes. 656 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.05. 

CAPTAIN COOK’S !HREE VOYAGES ROUND THE 
WorLbD. With a Sketchof His Life. Edited by Lieu- 
tenant Charles R. Low, Illustrated. 512 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05. 

The nineteenth issue in Sir John Lubbock’s one hundred 
books. It is preceded by an introduction sketching Captain 
Cook’s life and describing the monuments erected to him. 
The illustrations are mediocre. 


THE SHAH NAMEH OF THE PERSIAN POET FIRDAUSI. 
Translated and abridged in Prose and Verse, By James 
Atkinson, Esq..of the Honorable East India Company’s 
Bengal Medical Service. Edited by Rev. J. A, Atkinson, 
M.A., Rector of Longsight, Hon. Canon of Man- 
chester. 412 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.04. 

VANITY Fair. A Novel Without A Hero. By 
William Makepeace ‘Thackeray. 565 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 

FANTOME D'ORIENT. Par Pierre Loti. Bibliothéque 
Contemporaine. 234 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, 
$1.10. 

M. Viaud’s “ Fantéme d’Orient,” is disappointing. The 
Academician justifies his election by his style, but his matter 
grows thinner with each work to which he puts his hand, 
The present volume relates a journey to Constantinople, after 
ten years of forgetfulness, to find Aziyadé’s tomb, and the 
bored philistine reader will want to know whether it was 
when “* Madame Chrysanthéme”’ ceased to please that Loti 
remembered to ask himself if Aziyadé was still alive. 

: Atheneum. 

LE CHANT DU CyGNE. Par Georges Ohnet. Contes 
Choisis. 91 pp. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
25 cents, 
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L’HERITIERE. Par Henry Gréville. 278 pp. 12mo, 
paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

The indefatigable Henry Gréville has produced in “ L’He- 
ritiére,” if not one of the profoundest or most solid, one of 
the liveliest, of her recent novels, ‘The heiress, Marcelline 
Lemartroy, is the daughter of a naval officer who dies sud- 
denly, leaving a sort of vague wish that his child shall not 
marry one of his own profession. This, somewhat exagger- 
ated in its transmission to her, prevents the dutiful Marcel- 
line or Lina from becoming a lass that loves a sailor (though 
there is an excellent specimen ready), and almost throws her 
into the arms of a Parisian va¢é, who very ingeniously keeps 
himself above ordinary ratédom by requisitioning verses, &c., 
from Bohemians poorer than himself. How a cabal is formed 
to defeat his attempts on the wealthy and beautiful Lina, how 
before it succeeds he himself fails through miscalculation of 
his bethrothed’s or half-betrothed’s character (he actually 
wanted to kiss her—his own fiancée /—and she was, like a 
well-conducted young French person, shocked), and how the 
final retribution is dramatically, though rather unfairly, ac- 
complished are things deserving to be read. The chief agent 
is a certain volatile Léo de Faviéres, whose minor loves, with 
an admiral's daughter, Cécile Barly (chiefly because she has 
“un nez! un vrai nez! un nez retrousse !’’), are very lively, 
and rather unFrench. It is a capital book, spiritedly carried 
off, except that the heroine is rather a ninny, 

Saturday Review. 


LE Roman D'UNE CROYANTE. Par Jules de la Brete, 
l’auteur de “ Mon Oncle et Mon Cure.’ 283 pp. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

Rose ET NINETTE. Mcoeurs de Jour. Par Alphonse 
Daudet. Avec un frontispiece du Marold. ‘ Collection 
Guillame.”’ 264 pp. 12mo, paper, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 

SENSATIONS D'ITALIE (TOCANE-OMBRIE-GRANDE- 
GRECE). Par Paul Bourget. 339 pp. I2mo, paper, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


bD. APPLETON AND COMPANY: History of the United States 
(edition de luxe), 6 vols., by George Bancroft. Man and the 
Glacial Period, by G. Frederick Wright. The Centennial Cele- 
bration, 722 illustrations, 650 pages. What to do, by Mrs, O. B. 
Bunce. The Last Words of Thomas Carlyle. The Human Mind, 
2 vols., by James Sully. Admiral Farragut, by Capt. A. T. 
Mahan, U.S. N. The Jew at Rome, by Joseph Pennell. Folk- 
Lore, Modern Science Series, No. 4. A Thorny Path, by George 
Ebers. The Story of Philip Methuen, by Mrs. J. H. Needell. 
On the Plantation, by Joel Chandler Harris. Amethyst: The 
Story of a Beauty, by Christabel R. Coleridge. A Queen of 
Curds and Cream, by Dorothea Gerard. Don Braulio, by Juan 
Valera. Appleton’s General Guide, new edition. Appleton’s 
Dictionary of New York, fourteenth edition. 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY: A Colony of Girls, by Kate 
Livingstone Willard. A Highland Chronicle, by S. Bayard Dod. 
Charles Sumner, by Anna L. Dawes. Haziitt’s Essays on the 
Ehzabethan Poets, (in the Giunta series). Love for an Hour is 
Love Forever, by Mrs. Amelia E, Barr. Christopher Columbus, 
by President C. K. Adams, Art of Entertaining, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood. Prince Serebryani, by Count Alexis Tolstoi. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: The Episodes of 
Massachusetts History, by Charles Francis Adams. Colonel 
Starbottle’s Client and Some Other People, by Bret Harte, Little 
Brothers of the Air, by Olive Thorne Miller. Satchel Guide to 
Europe for Vacation Tourists, revised edition, Decorative Art, by 
Walter Crane. English and Scottish a Ballads, Part &, 
Edited by Prof. Francis J. Child. Cardinal Manning, by A, W 
Hutton. Poems of James Russell Lowell, new issue of the Cabi- 
net edition, Evolution in Christianity, by Lyman Abbott, D. D. 
Henry Boynton Smith, by Prof. Lewis F. Stearns. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and John Lothrop Motley, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
in one volume, large paper edition, corresponding with the large 
paper edition of his ce recently issued, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY: Diary of George Mifflin Dallas, 
edited by Susan Dallas. University Extension, the Proceedings 
of the First Annual Meeting of the National Conference on 
University Extension. Indications of the Second Book of Moses, 
called Exodus, by Edward B. Latch. Born ot Flame, a Rosicru- 
cian Story, by Mrs. Margaret B. Peeke. A Soldier’s Secret, by 
Captain Charles King. Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, a new edition, 
an exact reprint of Lord Mahon’s edition, in five volumes 
Itinerary of General Washington from June 15, 1775, to December, 
23, 1783, by William S. Baker. From School-Room to Bar, a 
novel by W. H. W. Moran. Old Dacre’s Dariing, by Annie 
Thomas, A Covenant with the Dead, by Clara Lemore. A Too 
Short Vacation, by Lucy Langdon Williams and Emma V. 
McLoughlin. 
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D. LOTHROP COMPANY: Five Little Peppers Grown Up, by 
Margaret Sidney. Looking out on Life, by Rev. F. E. Clark, D, D. 
A Cluster of Pearls, compiled by W. A. Newman Dorland. 
Italian Child Life, by Marietta Ambrosi. Miss Matilda Archam- 
beau Van Dorn, by Elizabeth Cumings. Gulf and Glacier: The 
Percivals in Alaska, by Willis Boyd Allen. Maryjorie’s Canadian 
Winter, a Story of the Northern Lights, by Agnes Maule Machar, 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: The Marriage of Elinor, by Mrs. 

Oliphant. The Three Fates, by Marion Crawford. Ellen Trevel- 

an; or, The Ruling Race, by John Roy. The Story of Dick, a 

est-of-England Tale, by Major E, Gambier Perry. The 

Remains of Ancient Rome, two volumes, illustrated, by Prof. 

& Henry Middleton. The Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid 
arian, 


A.C. McCLURG AND COMPANY: Ground Arms. The Story of 


a Life; from the German of the Baroness Bertha von Suttner, by 
= A. Abbott. Columbus and Beatriz, by Constance Goddard 
DuBois. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: Knickerbccker Nuggets: Lucille, by 
Owen Meredith, Aurora Leigh, by Mrs. Browning _ Story of the 
Nations: ‘The Story of the Byzantine Empre. Tne Story of 
Sicily. Heroes of the Nations Series: Louis XIV. Napoleon. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: The Colonial Era, by Prof. 
George P. Fisher, of Yale University, The O'd South, by 
Thomas Nelson Page. The Great Educators, edited by Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Ph. D.: Aristotle and the Ancient Educational 
Ideals, by Thomas Davidson, LL, D.; Loyola, and the Educa- 
tional System of the Jesuits, by Rev. ‘Thomas Hughes, S. J., of 
Detroit College. Essays on German Literature, by Prof. H. H. 
Boyesen, of Columbia. China Collecting in America, by Alice 
Morse Earle. Two new books by Mr. Stevenson: The Wrecker, 
by R. L. Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne; Across the Plains, with 
Other Essays and Memories. The Governor and Other Stories, 
by George A. Hibbard. The Reflections of a Married Man, by 
Robert Grant. The Duchesses of Angouleme and Berry, three 
volumes, translated from the French of Imbert de Saint Amand. 
Two volumes of Poems: The Song of the Sword, and Other 
Verses, by W. E. Henley; Tie Dead Nymph, and Other Poems, 
by Charles Henry Liiders, The Bull Calf, and Other Tales, by 
A. B. Frost. A Tramp Across the Continent, by Charles F. 
Lummis, Dreams and Days, a volume of poems, by George 
Parsons Lathrop. The Spanish Story of the Armada, and Other 
Stories Historical and Descriptive, by James Anthony Froude. 
Popular Fiction, paper covers : The Governor, and Other Stories, 
by George A. Hibbard; Reflections of a Married Man, by Robert 
Grant; Sevenoaks, by J. G. Holland; The Wreckers, by R. L. 
Stevenson and Lluyd Osbourne, 


THOMAS WHITTAKER: The Voice from Sinai: Sermons on the 
Ten Commandments, by Frederick Farrar, Sermons, Contempo- 
rary Pulpit Library, by Rev. H. Scott Holland. Mother, Home 
and Heaven, by Geo. Edward Jeff. Sermons preached at the 
Chapel Royal, Whitehall, by Aubrey L. Moore. The Story of 
the Discovery of America by Columbus, Gathered from the Best 
Authorities; illustrated by Frederick Saunders. Manual of 
Instruction concerning the Episcopal Church, by George W. 
Shinn. Stories of Eastertide, by E. A. B. S., author of ‘* Cecil’s 
Story of the Dove.”” The Bible Story of Mary the Mother of 
Jesus, by Elizabeth C. Vincent. Early Bibles of America, illus- 
trated, by John Wright, D. D. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY: Rose Library: Some Children of 
Adam, by R. M. Manley. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG AND COMPANY: Mother’s Unions, by the 
Hon. Mrs, Bulkeley-Owen. Notes of Lessons on the Church in 
the New Testament, by Rev. Edw. L. Cutts. Seal and Sacra- 
ment, by Rev. Joseph Hammond. The Authenticity of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, by Hervey. Old Testament Difficulties, by Rev. A. F. 
W. Ingram. How to Study the Bible, by Rev. Frederick Relton. 
A Sermon to Young Men. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BUBIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lynn, Mass: 
Directions for Armature and Field-Magnet Winding. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: Impressions of Italy. My 
Lady’s Dressing Room. Renée and Colette, The Angular Stone. 
The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe, 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CENTURY PRESS, Meadville, Pa.: My 
Mother. 


T. Y. CROWELL AND COMPANY: Girls: Faults and Ideals. 
€. T. DILLINGHAM: Not on Calvary. 


E. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: 
Ghrist. 


JOSEPH FOSTER, Portsmouth, N. H.: The Presentation of Por- 
traits by Storer Post No. 1, G. A. R., to the City of Portsmouth, 
N. H. 


THE INDIAN RIGHTS’ ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia: Ninth 
Annual Report of the Executive Committee. 


LAIRD AND LEF: 


Practical 


Meditations on the Life of 


Marriage and the Home. 


A Bargain in Souls. 
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THE LIBRARIAN, JAMES G. BARNWELL: 
Library Company of Philadelphia, March, 1892. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: The Pot of Gold. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: Queen Elizabeth. Selections 
from Detoe’s Minor Novels. Religio Medici, and Other Essays. 
The Lesson of the Master. Lyrics and Sonnets of Wordsworth, 
The History of David Grieve, 2 vols. Grania. Zoroaster. 
Imaginary Conversations, Vol. V. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY COMPANY, Philadelphia: Sixty-ninth 
Annual Report. 

OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago: Humanity 
in its Origin and Early Growth. 

GEO. GOTTSBERGER PECK, New York: Hertha. 

T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: Love and Liberty. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS: Julius Cesar. 

J.S. OGILVIE: How to Manage a Husband. 


RAND, McNALLY ANDCOMPANY: Pocket Maps, flexible covers: 
Illinois, Mississippi, Missouri, Indian and Oklahoma Territories, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY: Michael Faraday. 


SCOVILL AND ADAMS, 423 Broome Street, New York: Lantern 
Slides and How to Make Them. 


JOHN A. TAYLOR COMPANY: Dollarocracy. The Peer and the 
Woman. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: The Scapegoat. Mammon. 
The Penance of Portia James. The Princess Mazaroff. The 
Little Minister. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
DEPARTMENT, Laramie, Wyoming: Bulletin 5. Best Varie- 
ties and Breeds for Wyoming. 


WAVERLY COMPANY : The Man Who Vanished, Lazy Thoughts 
of a Lazy Girl 


WHARTON, BARRON AND COMPANY: The Curse and Chains 
of Rome. The God Man. 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY (through Wilson’s Library): Con- 
science. 
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